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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Birmingham Public Library Art Gallery— 
Nov.: Water colors. by Alice Rumph and 
Marcelle Paret. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Kose Gallery—To Nov. 23: 
by 20 Mexicans. Nov. 25-Dec. 7 
ings by Yves Tanguy. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Library Art Gallery—Nov.: Lithographs. 
Foundation of Western Art—Nov.: Third 
annual exhibition of California Modern- 
ists, 


Prints 
Paint- 





OAKLAND, CAL, 

Oakland Art Galiery—To Dec. 9: 
nual exhibition of the Bay 
ciation. 

MILLS COLLEGE P. 0O., CAL. 

Mills College—To Dec. 18: Horace 
lenial Celebration, 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library—Nov.: 
Hokusai. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Art Center—To Nov. 28: Drawings and 
pastels by Ray Boynton. California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor—Nov.: Paintings 
and drawings by Rosa Bonheur; por- 
celains from the collection of Mrs. A, B. 
Spreckels; Old Master paintings. Paul 
Elder & Co.—To Dec. 2: Surrealiste work 
by Yves Tanguy. San Francisco Museum 
of Art—To Dec. 15: San Francisco So- 
ciety of Women Painters; Gothic and Re- 
naissance tapestries ; British sporting 
prints. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center—To Dec. 

Modern French and Italian paintings 
loaned by Mr. and Mrs. John W. Garrett. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club of Washingten—To Nov. 30: 
Water colors by Stanley Woodward; etch- 
ings by Robert Lawson. Library of Con- 
gress—Nov.: Drawings by Charles Stanley 


First an- 
Regic yn ASso- 


Bimil- 


Prints by 


Reinhart. Public Library—Nov.: Water 
colors by Rowland Lyon. Studie House— 
to Jan. 1: Paintings by Doris Lee; prints 


by artists of Maryland, Virginia and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Smithsonian Institu- 
tieon—To Dec. 1: Work by R. S. Wright. 
MACON, GA. 
Macon Art Association—Nov. 20-Dec. 3: Cir- 
cuit exhibition of Southern States Art 
League. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute—To Dec. 8: 46th Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Painting and Sculp- 
ture. To Jan. 6: Fifth International Ex- 


hibition of Lithography and Wood En- 
graving. Findlay Galleries—Nov.: The 
Neoterics. Chicago Woman’s Club—Nov. 
20-Dec. 1: Paintings and designs for 
murals, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

University Guild—To Nov. 29: Paintings by 

artists of Chicago and vicinity. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Society of Fine Arts—To Nov. 29: 
Bushmen paintings (A. F. A.). 
Water colors by Cleveland artists. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Richmond Art Association—To Nov. 20: Il- 
luminated manuscripts (A. F. A.). Nov. 
22-Dec. 15: Annual exhibit of prints. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum—To Nov. 20: Portrait en- 
gravings by 16th to 19th century artists. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 8: Scarab sketches, national 
group. 


African 
Nov.: 


WICHITA, KAN. 

Wichita Art Association—To Dec. 1: Wichita 
Artist Guild. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum-—Nov. 
rial exhibition bv Walter Griffin. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute—To Nov. 19: Palestine 

water colors by Elias Newman. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County of Fine Arts—Nov. 30: 
Contemporary Italian painting. To Nov. 
27: Modern photography (A. F. A.). 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 20: American 
photographs at the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety, London. Nov.: Print processes, litho- 
graphs by Bresdin, woodcuts by Hans Bal- 
dung. Doll & Richards—Nov.: Pastels, 
Laura Coombs Hills. Nov. 18-Dec. 7: 
Water colors by William Jewell; etchings, 
Arthur W. Heintzelman. Grace Horne 
Galleries—Nov. 18-Dec. 7: Water colors 
by John Whorf. Myles Standish Galleries 
—To Nov. 23: Water colors by Francis 
Orville Libby. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

Governor Dummer Academy—To Nov. 23: 
Paintings, Omer Lassonde. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—To Dec. 5: 

Exhibition by Georges Rouault. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

Museum of Fine Artse—To Dec. 11: 
temporary Art Exhibition. To 

Woodcuts by Asa Cheffetz. 


Memo- 


Con- 
Dec. 8: 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Westfield Athenaeum—To Nov. 24: Water 
colors and prints of Mexico. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery—Nov.: Twentv- 


Five contemporary Americans from the 
Rehn Gallery, Downtown Gallery and Fer- 
argil Galleries, New York City. Public 
Library—Nov.: Survey of Painting (A. 
F. A.). 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—To Dec. 16: 
hibition by Michigan artists. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Nov.: American water 

colors from Macbeth Galleries, N. Y. C. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Art—Nov.: Local artists’ ex- 
hibition; bequest of John R. Van Derlip. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute—To Nov. 26: “Sweepstake 
Show,” by Kansas City Society of Artists. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—Nov.: Contemporary Brit- 
ish painting circuited by the National Gal- 
lery of Canada; rotary exhibition of The 

Society of American Etchers. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Nov.: Paintings by 
twelve Americans from Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; paintings by Boston Art Club; 
Philadelphia Society of Etchers; Modern 
Japanese wood block prints from Dayton 
Art Institute. 

ELIZABETH, N,. J. 

George Kirch Department Store—Nov.: 

Paintings and block prints by Molly Hand. 
MONTCLAIR, N. 4. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Dec. 22: Fifth 

Annual New Jersey State Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—To Dec. 5: 

Memorial Exhibition. 
BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Paintings by 
Nathaniel Cobb. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Annual ex- 





“Pop” Hart 


Brooklyn Museum—Nov.: Arts of Czecho- 
slovakia; etchings and lithographs by 
Henri Matisse. Grant Studios—To Nov. 


19: Work of members and guests of Brook- 
lyn Water Color Club, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To Nov. 24: Paintings 
from the 14th Biennial of Corcoran Gal- 
lery. Elmira College—To Nov. 25: Pueblo 
Indian paintings. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—To Jan. 5: French painting and 
sculpture of the 18th century. Academy 
of Allied Arts (349 West 86th)—To Dec. 
14: Paintings by Boris Grigoriev. An 
American Place (509 Madison Ave.)—To 
Dec. 15: Work by John Marin. American 
Folk Art Gallery (113 West 13th)—Per- 
manent exhibition of Americana. Arden 
Gallery (460 Park Ave.)—To Nov, 23: 
Figurines in colored plaster; drawings in 
conte crayon by Lucia Buckle Hart. Argent 
Galleries (42 West 57th)—To Nov. 30: 
Paintings by Alice Tilden Gardin; water- 
colors by Loran F. Wilford ; work by Rosa- 
lie L. Rees. A. W. A. (353 West 57th)— 
Nov.: Summer sketches by members. 
Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th)—Nov.: 
Old Masters. Frans Buffa & Sons (58 
West 57th)—Nov.: Still lifes bv Jacob 
Dooyewaard. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Chi- 
nese objects. Children’s Bookshop (106 
East 57th)—Nov.: Japanese _ furoshiki. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th) 


—Nov.: Etchings, paintings, prints by 
Childe Hassam. Columbia University 


(Avery Library)—To Nov. 27: Reproduc- 


tions of Russian icons; photographs of 
Russia by Margaret Bourke-White. (Wo- 
men’s Graduate Club)—To Nov. 27: Work 
by Frank Callcott. (University Book 
Store)—To Jan. 1: Etchings by Chester 
Leich. Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th) 
—To Dec. 7: Oils by Alice Tenney. Deco- 


rator’s Club (745 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 
21: Embroideries, batiks, hand-woven fab- 
rics. Dikran Kelekian (598 Madison Ave.) 
—Permanent exhibition of Egyptian and 
Persian antiquities. Downtown Gallery 
(113 West 13th)—Nov.: Paintings by Er- 
nest Fiene. A. 8S. Drey Co. (680 Fifth 
Ave.)—Nov.: Old Masters. Durand-Ruel 
Galleries (12 East 57th)—Nov. 30: Paint- 
ings by Sisley. Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—Nov.: Memorial ex- 
hibition of Ben Marshall. Eighth Street 
Playhouse (50 West 8th)—To Nov. 23: 
Oils by Muriel Wycoff. Ferargil Galleries 
(63 East 57th)—To Nov. 24: Drawings 
and lithographs by Albert Heckman. To 
Nov. 25: Portraits by Lois Williams. Fif- 
teen Gallery (37 West 57th)—To Nov. 25: 
Paintings by Winthrop Turney. French & 
Co. (210 East 57th)—Permanent exhibi- 
tion of antique furniture and works of art. 
Gallery For French Art (Maison Francaise, 
Rockefeller Center)—-Nov.: Napoleon me- 





morabilia. Gallery of American 
Art (120 East 57th)—Nov.: Indian arts 
and crafts. Grand Central Art Galleries 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.) Nov.: Mark Twain 
memorial by Walter Russell; work by 
George Wright. (Fifth Ave. at 5lst)— 
Nov.: Portraits by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Guild Art Gallery (37 West 57th) 
—Nov.: Work by Boris Aronson. Arthur 
H. Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: 
Water color drawings by Noel H. Leaver. 


Indian 


To Jan.: Etchings of dogs by Marguerite 
Kirmse. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 
East 57th)—To Nov. 23: 19th century 


French primitives. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th)—Permanent exhibition of antiquities. 
International Art Center (310 Riverside 
Drive)—To Dec. 4: Austrian graphics. 
Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth Ave.)—-To 
Nov. 18: Lithographs by Daumier. Nov. 
18-Dec. 10: Prints and drawings by 
Thomas Handforth. Frederick Kepple & 
Co. (16 East 57th)—Nov.: “The Tragedy 
of War,” drawings and etchings by Kerr 
Eby. Kleemann Galleries (38 East 57th) 
—Nov.: Drawings by Harrison Cady. M. 
Knoedler & Co. (14 East 57th)—To Nov. 
23: Paintings of Hogarth and his tradi- 
tion. Kraushaar Galleries (680 Fifth Ave.) 
—Nov.: Paintings by H. E. Schnakenbere. 
La Salle Gallery (3112 Broadway)—To 


Dec. 7: Prints. John Levy Galleries (1 
East 57th)—To Nov. 21: Portraits by 


Charles Bosseron Chambers. 
lery (11 East 57th)—Nov.: Lithographs 
by Stow Wengenroth; water colors and 
drawings by E. Barnard Lintott. Pierre 
Matisse Gallery (51 East 57th)—Nov. 19- 
Dec. 21: Paintings by Giorgio de Chirico. 
Guy E. Mayer (578 Madison Ave.)—To 
Nov. 23: Etchings by Arthur Briscoe; dec- 
orated Chinese porcelains. Metropolitan 
Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Old 
Masters, modern paintings. Mentross Gal- 
lery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 23: Mc- 
Harg Davenport, “Life and Death in 
Santa Fe.” Morgan Library (29 East 36th) 
—To Dec. 7: Exhibition of armorial book- 
bindings. Morton Galleries (130 West 
57th)—To Nov. 23: Water colors by Krae- 
mer Kittredge. Nov. 23-Dec. 7: Paint- 
ings by Edmund Gustave Jacobsson. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)—To 


Macbeth Gal- 


Jan. 5: Work by Vincent Van Gogh. Na- 
tional Arts Club (119 East 19th)—Nov. 


18-20: Annual bazaar of all nations, Nov. 
27-Dec. 26: 20th annual exhibition of the 
Society of American Etchers. New School 
For Social Research (66 West 12th)—Nov.: 
Florentine and Central Italian drawings 
from the collection of Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
(11 East 57th)—To Nov. 23: 18th century 
portraiture (C. A. A.). New York Botani- 
cal Garden Museum (Bronx Park)—To 
Nov. 24: Exhibition by Bronx Artists’ 
yuild. New York Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. at 42nd)—Nov.: Modern color prints; 
recent print accessions. New York Uni- 
versity Gallery of Living Art (100 Wash- 
ington Square East)—To Nov. 27: Ab- 
stract paintings by George L. K. Morris. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington Ave.)— 
To Nov, 20: “America in miniature.” Pan- 
hellenic Hotel (3 Mitchell Place)—Nov.: 
Paintings by Virginia A. Griswold. Dor- 
othy Paris Gallery (56 W. 53rd)—To Nov. 
23: Work by Fega Blumberg. Gallery of 
Georgette Passedoit (22 East 60th)—To 
Dec. 4: Work by Hermine David. Pen & 
Brush Club (16 East 10th)—To Nov. 28: 
Oils by members. Raymond & Raymond 
(40 East 52nd)—Van Gogh _ facsimilies. 
Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: 
Paintings by James Chapin. Reinhardt 
Galleries (730 Fifth. Ave.)—Nov.: Paint- 
ings by Murray Hoffman. Rockefeller 
Center (Mezzanine Galleries)—To Nov. 
24: Exhibition of North American Chil- 
dren’s Paintings. Schultheis Galleries (142 
Fulton St.)—Nov.: Paintings by Old and 
Modern Masters. E. & A. Silberman (32 
East 57th)—Nov.: Old Masters. Society 
of Illustrators (334% West 24th)—Nov.: 
Work by members. Squibb Galleries (745 


Fifth Ave.)\—To Nov. 27: Exhibition by 
Craft Students’ League. Marie Sterner 


Galleries (9 East 57th)—To Nov. 23: The- 
atre, music and dance in art. Walker 
Galleries (108 East 57th)—To Nov. 28: 
Opening exhibition by six Americans. Up- 
town Gallery (249 West End Ave.)—To 
Nov. 29: Paintings by Uptown Group. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)— 
To Nov. 23: Water colors and drawings 
by E. Boyd. Whitney Museum of Amer- 
jean Art (10 West 8th)—To Dec. 12: 
Shaker handcrafts. H. K, Wilbur Gallery 
(138 East 60th)—To Nov. 23: Water col- 
ors by Laura Wiltsie Lake; oils by Amer- 
ican artists. Wildenstein & Co. (19 East 
64th)—Nov.: French paintings of the 17th 
century. Howard Young Galleries (677 
century. 


[Calendar continued on page 29] 
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Yearnings of Yuletide 


On Christmas you will want to present 
certain Yuletide tokens to your friends— 
perhaps more tokens than you have sent 
in any year of the last five. 

Some of your. friends have no interest 
in art. Give them handkerchiefs or sox 
or spoons or cocktail shakers,—they de- 
serve no more. 

But if they are included in the “‘culture 
bracket,"” maybe, all things considered, 
you will want to present them with a 
year’s subscription to The Art Digest. 
Two annual subscriptions cost $5.00 
($2.50 each), and five subscriptions cost 
$10.00 ($2.00 each). Appropriate Christ- 
mas cards, carrying your name, will be 
sent to.them by the magazine. 

Maybe you couldn't do better than to 
introduce your friend or relative into The 
Art Digest “‘family’’ on Christmas. 

You will be making, of course, two 
presents in one: a gift to your friend and 
a gift to The Art Digest. 

Inserted in this number of your maga- 
zine you will find a Christmas subscrip- 
tion blank. 

Won't you use it, for the sake of art 


and The Art Digest? 


Beauty the Criterion 


In another column of this number of 
The Art Digest, in connection with the 
1935-36 exhibitions of the American 

























Folk Art Gallery, New York, you will find 
this: “Aesthetic quality, rather than his- 
torical relationship or curiosity, is to be 
the criterion of selection. The paintings 
and sculpture in the current show were 
chosen for their ‘definite relationship to 
American art and the more vital and 
original elements in native tradition.””” 

The founders of this movement in 
glorification of “‘old’’ American art have 
learned a lesson. They have found that 
every “‘old’’ object is not entitled to con- 
sideration. They have learned that an 
ugly ‘“‘precious” antique of 1635 is no 
better than an egually ugly modern pro- 
duction of 1935, though 300 years may 
intervene. Both ugly objects should be 
relegated to limbo. 

Ugly things, if the editor had his way, 
would land. on bonfires, whether they 
were made in 1635 or at any time up to 
1935. Of course, he couldn't help to be 
lenient toward those things which fami- 
lies cherish through sentiment—heir- 
looms, relics, etc., possessed, but seldom 
displayed. 

But merciless he could, and ought to 
be, toward the “old” objects that are 
shown and proclaimed to Americans as 
weet 

There were fine craftsmen in Colonial 
days who expressed their own souls and 
the spirit of the society in which they 
lived. No comment on these fine old 
craftsmen is necessary in this regard. 
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Only, let us protect them from the ugly 
works of their contemporaries, which, to- 
gether with the ugly works of their 1935 
successors, deserve nothing but the bon- 


fire. 


Babes in a Wood 


It is a day of extremes. 

And never perhaps were these extremes 
better set forth than in the comments 
on the current exhibition of art created 
by American children, now being held at 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Quoting 
from the article on another page of The 
Art Digest headed ‘American Children”’: 
“The students were simply given mate- 
rials and permitted to go ahead without 
the interference of instructors.” 

This is the method? An artist—if he 
be an artist—has a message to give, out 
of his heart or his intellect. He has to 
deliver this message in a language, under- 
standable to his fellow men. Otherwise 
he is inarticulate—understandable per- 
haps—only to himself. 

Let you and me fly off the handle, and’ 
take a plunge into the other arts—poetry, 
drama, music, etc.,—which also contain 
messages, out of the heart or the in- 
tellect, to be delivered to mankind. 

Could Byron have written ‘Childe 


Harold” unless he had, through school- 
ing, made himself a potential master of 


Could Shelley 


the English 


language? 
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Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


have written his “Ode to a Skylark” un- 
less schooling and tradition had made 
him a master of the English language? 
Could Coleridge have written that amaz- 
ing poem beginning 

“In Xanadu did Kublai Kahn 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 

Where Alph the sacred river ran 

In caverns measureless to man... 
if he had not a superlative command of 
the English tongue and all its nuances? 
Could Shakespeare have written “‘Ham- 
let,"” ‘‘Lear,”” “Macbeth,” “Othello” un- 
less he had acquired a mastery of 
16th century drama, and, through school- 
ing and his association with polished and 
erudite actors, a supreme practice of 
Elizabethan language and rhetoric? Could 
Beethoven, Wagner, Tschaikovsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakof ever have’ produced their 
masterpieces if they had been reared in 
forests and mountains and never had re- 
ceived the instruction, direct or, per- 
chance, merely heard, of masters of the 
art of music? 

It is a day of extremes. 

“It is a sacred tenet of the new art 
teaching never to give help unless it is 
asked for, never to lay hands or brush or 
pencil to a child's work, never to draw 
for him."" That sounds good, but— 

In the eaves of the editor's porch, on 
the Hopewell mountainside, two sparrows 
rear three or four broods each spring and 
summer. When the young ones are ready 
for flight, the old ones take them out and 
train them in the ways of a sparrow. If 
one of them takes a “‘one-man” spin be- 
fore his pinions are hardened and his 
technique developed, one of the editor's 
sleek but primeval cats makes a long, 
premeditated spring, and— 

C-r-u-n-c-h! 





Mr. Craven Again 


That storm-trooper of American art, 
Thomas Craven, again comes out in the 
New York American with an article calcu- 
lated to make lots of people mad. When 
the history of this disturbed epoch can 
safely be written, it may be that Craven 
will rank as a great benefactor of Amer- 
ican art because of his ability to stir up 
artists and art lovers and make them 
think. 

“There are,”” says Craven in his latest 
diatribe, “in New York City, innumer- 
able organizations of artists. In the main, 
I find it hard to sympathize with these 
antagonistic sects and fraternal orders; for 
the mainspring of art is individual free- 
dom of expression, and no such freedom 
is possible in an organization founded 
upon some fool theory or patent social 
nostrum. 

“At the one extreme, we have the Na- 
tional Academy, a band of old fogies 
who paint solemnly and politely accord- 
ing to the conventional precepts of the 
hallowed past; at the other, the yammer- 
ing Communists who attempt to enslave 


[Editorials continued on page 29] 
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“Satyress and Child,” by Augustin Pajou. 
Lent by Mrs. Elisha Walker. 


If ever an art exhibition conveyed the very 
essence and spirit of an epoch, that must be 
accepted as true of the showing of 18th cen- 
tury French painting and sculpture at the 
Metropolitan Museum—installed in an ideal 
setting by Harry B. Wehle and Preston Rem- 
ington of the museum staff. Standing in these 
intimately arranged salons, Louis XIV, the 
Grand Monarque, Louis XV of those prophetic 
words “Aprés moi, le deluge,’ Madame Du 
Barry, Madame Pompadour, the _ ill-fated 
Louis XVI and his foolish queen, Marie An- 
toinette, pass before one’s eyes in pictorial 
pageant. Reflected in these works is a time 
of artificial dress, superficial manners, courtly 
elegance and stately, measured mode. But it 
was a culture that was only a magnificent 
cloak, for it is recorded that the corpse of 
the Grand Monarque was borne to its grave 
amid the curses of a downtrodden people, who 
feted his death by getting drunk—because 
they had suffered so often from hunger dur- 
ing his life. All this may flash through the 
mind of the imaginative visitor as he views 
this charming and essentially feminine exhibi- 
tion. 

As Reinach points out in his “Apollo,” 
French art of the 18th century shows above 
all else the influence of pretty women. Art 
worked for them, to please them, to advertise 
their attractions, their power and_ their 
houdoir intrigues. With the possible excep- 
tion the bourgeois Chardin and the cold, clas- 
sic David, the artist’s brush was at the com- 
mand of a pretty woman. At no period has 
she exercised a greater influence over the 
course of art. France of the 18th century 
found in Watteau and his followers, Lancret 
and Pater, master interpreters of its love of 
pleasure, its elegance and its easy morality. 
It is said these “charming painters wind like 
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“The Bathers,” by Jean Honoré Fragonard. Lent from the Louvre. 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


a garland throughout the 18th century.” 
Largilliére, with two courtly portraits, ushers 
in an exhibition that has no important gaps. 
Of Largilliére, Mr. Wehle says in his splendid 
introduction to the catalogue: “By the time 
his career was beginnin,' Poussin and Claude 
were dead, and the imyorted Italian strain in 
painting had been running thin. Fresh im- 
pulses were needed ana they came from Ru- 
bens’s successors in the North. . . . His por- 
traits exhibited the somewhat operatic ges- 
tures demanded by the taste of the epoch, 
but there were a solid splendor in his figures 





“Moliére,” by Jean Antoine Houdon. 
Lent by Miss Caroline L. Morgan. 


and a richness of color and texture in his 
billowing fabrics.” 

Antoine Watteau, great master of the 18th 
century French school of gallant amenities 
and courtly frivolity, is well represented by 
the glorious “Jupiter and Antiope,” owned 
by the Louvre, by “Le Mezzetin,” owned by 
the Metropolitan, and by the “Italian Sere- 
nade,” showing his reverting fascination for 
the theme of the Commedia dell’arte. An 
air of tremulous romance, writes Mr. Wehle, 
“pervades Watteau’s scenes, and: though their 
creator died prematurely in 1721, fashionable 
France was not destined to abandon the de- 
lights of Cythera until the stern ideals of the 
Revolution loaded all such elegant dalliance 
into the tumbrels.” Watteau’s weakness was 
that he regarded the world as a scene from 
the opera, and trifled with the surface of 
things. His imitators, Lancret and Pater, more 
sensual, less delicate, are, if anything, over- 
represented in the Metropolitan’s show—each 
by five typical examples. Lancret’s picture 
of “Mlle. Camargo Dancing,” formerly im the 
collection of the German emperors and now 
owned by Andrew W. Mellon, probably sup- 
plies the keynote to the entire exhibition. Of 
it Royal Cortissoz says in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “In this Lancret you be- 
hold the spirit of an epoch. The old order 
is at the height of its security and can play 
at its games with an unburdened heart.” 

Nattier, who often depicted his charming 
feminine subjects as lovely goddesses couched 
upon clouds, is here represented by four typi- 
cal portraits. Chardin, rustic-loving, kindly 
soul, and devoted to the paraphernalia of 
tranquil domesticity, imparts a note of mid- 
dle class solidity to the exhibition. No flavor 
of royalty touches his seven contributions. 
His famous “Grace Before Meat” is loaned 
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by the Louvre. Boucher, “The Painter of 
Graces,” the most prolific of the court paint- 
ers, is credited with giving the world the 
graphic formula of the rococo style. His art, 
opulent and suave in composition, light and 
transparent in color, flawless but not profound, 
had, according to Mr. Wehle, “for its subject 
matter the innocent amours of Arcady and 
the naked gods and the pink-toed nymphs and 
goddesses of Olympus,” such as “Diana’s Re- 
turn from the Hunt” and “The Toilet of 
Venus” in the present exhibition. His art 
was ideally suited to elegant interiors. 
Greuze, creator of “sermons in paint,” whose 


pictures were so often marred by false senti- 
ment and surreptitious sensuality, is shown 
to advantage by “The Broken Eggs,” “Girl 
Winding Yarn” and the Louvre’s “Deed Bird.” 
His “Indolence” is loaned by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. Drouais, who excelled in repre- 
senting silks and laces, was the painter of a 
delightful oval portrait of Marie Antoinette 
in her teens. Fragonard, who died forgotten 
and misunderstood, brought the captivating 
gaiety of dix-huitiéme painting to a climax of 
perfection. His “Love and Folly,” “The Bath- 
ers,” “The Reader,” “The Love Letter” and “The 
Happy Family” effectively illustrate his career. 


“Jupiter and Antiope,” the 
Louvre’s celebrated Watteau. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum. 


“Here more than in any of 
Watteau’s other works we rec- 
ognize the influence of Vene- 
tian painting, with its recur- 
ring theme of the idealized 
nude set off by a dark land- 
scape. ... But Titian’s Venice 
would never have tolerated 
the appealing awkwardness of 
the sleeper’s drooping arm, an 
intimacy in which we capture 
the very essence of the dix- 
huitiéme_siécle’—Harry B 


Wehle. 


Two of Hubert Robert’s finest paintings of 
ancient, ruined masonry, “Portico of a Coun- 
try Mansion” and “Return of the Cattle,” just 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum by 
Lucy Work Hewitt, show how his talent for 
composing pseudo-accidental landscapes “made 
him not only a good picture maker but also 
the perfect designer for the hameau at Ver- 
sailles where Marie Antoinette could play 
milkmaid.” 

Vigée Le Brun, whose delicate art is so 
manifestly feminine, is represented by a por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette and a portrait of 
Mme. Grand, a beautiful English divorcee 


“Paris and Helen,” by Jacques 
Louis David (1748-1825). 
Loaned by the Louvre. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan 


Museum. 


Painted in 1788, this picture 
shows how the austere orna- 
ment and postures adapted 
from ancient art were em- 
ployed by David with grace 
and distinction. The Bastille 
had already fallen when it 
was exhibited in the Salon of 
1789, and started the artist on 
his career of dictator of 
French art. It exhibits in the 
fullest measure the dignity. 
purity and strength which the 
new school of Classicism was 
capable of attaining. 
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whom Napoleon commanded Tallyrand 
marry in 1802. 

The display ends on a disturbing note, sup- 
plied by David, a man who with cold and 
passionless mein watched the happy proces- 
sion break before the realities of life, and 
from his window sketched Marie Antoinette 
en her way to the guillotine. “But,” writes 
Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune, “there 
is a dramatic fitness in his inclusion in the 
museum’s survey. His chill revival of the 
antique reminds us how the legend of the 
older school was broken off, suddenly, swiftly, 
and with an almost tragic finality. The pro- 
cession of pictures thus terminates with an 
historical flourish. But for the pictures, in 
the main, one recalls history as supplying the 
groundswell. Chiefly one thinks of their tech- 
nical brilliance and of that charm to which 
I cannot too often return. It is light in hand; 
it is, I dare say, superficial enough, but it 
remains enchanting.” 

High tribute is paid the sculpture section 
of the exhibit, as assembled by Preston Rem- 
ington, by Mr. Cortissoz. “The painters, in 
the nature of things,” he writes, “come well 
into the foreground, but the truth is that 
their brethren of the modeling tool and chisel 
play an important part in making the exhibi- 
tion. They begin with that historical figure, 
Coysevox, whose ornate busts are as imposing 
as so many monuments, and the transition is 
carried on by Coustou and Bouchardon. The 
company goes on to embrace Pigalle, Falconet, 
Pajou, the galliard Caffieri, the dainty Clodion 
and the unique Houdon, who fused grace with 
dignity. The sculptors, like the painters, re- 
call us to a school that was as masterly as 


it was alluring. The museum has done justice 
to them both.” 


A Boston Holbein 


Acquisition of a fine example of the art of 
Hans Holbein, the younger, has just been 
announced by the Boston Museum, a portrait 
of Sir William Butts, great-uncle and bene- 
factor of Francis Bacon. The price at which 
the painting was purchased from Mrs. Col- 
ville-Hyde, widow of Captain F. J. Butts, was 
not made public, but Holbeins have changed 
hands for as much as $150,000. 

According to George Harold Edgell, direc- 
tor of the Boston Museum, there are prob- 
ably only six or seven other paintings, attributed 
to Holbein in the United States, two also 
of the Butts family being in Boston, at the 
Gardner Museum, Fenway Court. They are 
portraits of Sir William Butts (the elder), 
physician to Henry VIII, and of Lady Butts, 
the former Margaret Bacon and lady-in-wait- 
ing to Princess Mary Tudor. Among the 150 
Holbeins extant the most famous are the por- 
traits of Henry VIII. 

Behind the purchase of the Butts portrait, 
says Dr. Edgell, is one of the “most fascinating 
dramas of the modern world of art and sci- 
ence.” The picture, painted by the great 
German master in 1543, the year of his death, 
apparently had been overpainted twenty years 
later in preparation for the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Butts family estate. The 
overpainting was done, Dr. Edgell reasons, to 
modernize the likeness of Butts, originally 
portrayed as a young man. For centuries 
the painting hung in an obscure corner of 
the Butts residence, forgotten until a young 
English painter detected signs of Holbein 
brushwork in the hands. Subsequent exam- 
ination by X-ray revealed the portrait of a 
younger man underneath. 
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° 17th Century French Painting Exhibit’s Theme 





“Achille et les filles de Lycoméde,’ by Poussin. 


As a prologue to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s exhibition of 18th century French art, 
the Wildenstein Galleries are showing seven- 
teen French paintings of the 17th century. 
Largilliére, however, belongs almost equally 
to both centuries, just as David, at the Metro- 
politan, forms a transition to the 19th, the 
New York Times comments. 

Both the “grand manner” and departures 
from the courtly style are illustrated at Wil- 
denstein’s. Louis Le Nain reflects the genre 
trend in “Interior of a Barn.” His “Don 
Quixote and Sancho” Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune finds “a little static, perhaps— 
more like a tableau than an episode from 
life—yet somehow truly evocative of the two 
immortal figures.” 

“Imposing in its austerely classic design,” 
the Times states, is Nicholas Poussin’s “Achille 
et les filles de Lycoméde,” in which the artist 
pictures the ruse which revealed Achilles’ 
identity to Lycomedes. Though he is dis- 
guised as a girl, the hero cannot resist his 
attraction to a sword which Lycomedes has 
placed among trinkets which absorb the atten- 
tion of the maidens. Mr. Cortissoz considers 
the painting, reproduced herewith, “clearly 
an academic performance. But it happens also 
to have the mark of greatness upon it, in its 
beautiful design and forms, in its lovely 
touches of landscape, and in the stately unity 
which broods over the whole thing.” 

Anticipating the modern conception of 
landscape, is Claude Lorrain’s “Landscape,” 
whose “grandeur transcends its modest scale.” 
Mr. Cortissoz finds in this 17th century canvas 
“a poetry as delicate as the poetry of Corot.” 
Philippe de Champaigne reflects the influence 
of Italian masters in “The Visitation,” while 


his “Portrait of a Man,” is not unlike an 
American colonial canvas. 

Italianate also is Pierre Mignard’s “Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria,” while “Portrait 
of a Lady” and “Woman and Child” the Times 
says “seem much more French, and instinct, 
too, with the heavier, coarser sense of 17th 
century elegance that a subsequent age. was 
so palpably to soften and refine.” 

Sebastian Bourdon’s “Dispute at Cards” is 
in genre mood, while “Portrait of a Man” 
has old master qualities. Hyacinthe Rigaud’s 
“Portrait of the Marechal de Villars,” in the 
“grand manner” is considered by the Times 
“interesting evidence supplied of a link with 
the 18th century Jean Nattier, who, before 
hitting upon his own starched, crisp treatment 
of garmerts, might well have looked with .ad- 
miration upon the less delicate, the more 
‘dramatic, investiture of Rigaud.” To Mr. 
Cortissoz the Rigaud portrait, “superb, flam- 
boyant, denotes exactly the alliance between 
splendor and gravity which belonged to the 
reign of Louis XIV.” 

There are three portrait studies by Nicholas 
de Largilliére. Matronly types are presented 
in “Mme. de Manzeray de Courvaudon,” and 
“Woman and Child.” Mr. Cortissoz finds the 
portrait of “Marquise de Dreux-Breze” as ex- 
quisite as it is technically brilliant. “He 
never did anything more bewitching than this 
harmony in rose and silver with its refined 
drawing. It was such a work as this that 
directly foreshadowed the lightness of the 
eighteenth century. But if this show is worth 
seeing it is peculiarly for the more serious 
tone which it echoes, not deeper, precisely, 
save for Poussin and Claude, but superficially 
more imposing.” 





Van Gogh Draws Throngs 


The Museum of Modern Arts’ great exhibi- 
tion of Van Gogh is proving so popular that 
the sidewalk in front of the building was 
thronged over the past week end, and hundreds 
were unable to get in. Three times on Sun- 
day, Nov. 10, the doors had to be closed. 
The total for the first four days of the ex- 
hibition was 16,910. 

The crowds are steady and, according to 





the museum, may easily break all attendance 
records, even that of the museum’s initial ex- 
hibition. An admission of 25 cents is charged 
every day except Mondays. 





Karl Mattern of Kansas 
Professor Karl Mattern of the depariment 
of painting of the University of Kansas has 
been invited to exhibit a group of his water 
colors at the Walker Galleries, New York. 
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Toledo Holds Splendid Show of French and Flemish Primitives 


“St. Christopher,” by Albert Bouts. Lent From Johnson Collection, Philadelphia. 


The Toledo Museum of Art has gathered to- 
gether a notable loan collection of French and 
Flemish primitives for a six weeks’ showing 
ending Nov. 15. hile the exhibit is not 
large, it is of unusually high quality and rep- 
resents with a few exceptions a fine cross- 
section of the fifteenth and early sixteenth- 
century periods in French and Flemish paint- 
ing. Its organization was made possible by 


“Virgin and Child,” 


the co-operation of museums, dealers, and col- 
lectors all over the country with Mr. Blake- 
More Godwin. 

Paintings by early fifteenth century artists 
whose names are uncertain or unknown make 
up the oldest group in the exhibition. From 
the School of Avignon, 1400, come “Virgin, 
Child and Saints,” a “Religious Scene” lent 
by Wildenstein and Company, and a small 


Master of St. Magdalen. Lent by M. Knoedler & Co. 


Reliquary. School of Avignon. Lent by E. €& A. Silberman, 


reliquary from E. and A. Silberman, New 
York. Another painting from the south of 
France is “Praying Maria,” also lent by the 
Silbermans. In their flat technique and use 
of gold these primitives show very plainly 
their relationship to the illuminated manu- 
scripts of the period. The School of Amiens 
is represented by two large panels from the 
Art Institute of Chicago, “The Descent of the 
Holy Ghost” and “Madonna and Child.” 

Two excellent examples of the work of 
Petrus Christus (1400-1472) are “Madonna 
and Child” from M. Knoedler and Company 
and “St. Jerome in His Study,” lent by the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. The latter picture 
in particular shows the characteristic minute 
detail of the Flemish school in the painting 
of the books, bottles and instruments which 
surround the venerable saint. 

Many of the religious paintings give evi- 
dence of gruesome Flemish realism. There 
are two versions of the beheading of St. John 
the Baptist in the show, one by Lucas Van 
Leyden, lent from the Johnson Collection, 
Philadelphia, and the other by Barend Van 
Orley, a loan from F. Kleinberger and Com- 
pany, New York. The Van Leyden contains 
some exquisite bits of painting of draperies 
and is unusually gay in color despite its 
sombre subject. “The Martrydom of Five 
Saints” by the Maitre de Moulins, from the 
Brooklyn Museum, also depicts an execation. 
Two other primitives of equal realism are 
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“Nativity,” by Ambrosius Benson. Lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick. 


the triptych from Durand-Ruel, “La Deposi- 
tion du Christ” by the Maitre du Saint Sang 
and Gerard David’s “Piesta,” from the John- 
son Collection. 

The exhibition boasts four superb Mem- 
lings: “Madonna and Child,” lent by the Cleve- 
land Museum; “Half Length Figure of the 
Virgin,” from the Johnson Collection; and 
“St. Stephen” and “St. Christopher,” lent by 
F. W. Edwards of Cincinnati. The Edwards 
pictures are in an exceptionally fine state of 
preservation, beautiful in color and remark- 
able in detail. St. Stephen, a handsome young 
man clad in a simple, rich Dalmatic, holds in 
his left hand a stone, the symbol of his 
martyrdom. St. Christopher is shown in a 
traditional pose, carrying the Infant Christ 
across the stream. Minutely painted build- 
ings and figures fill in the background of 
the two panels. 

“Abraham and Melchisedech,” lent by Ar- 
nold Seligmann, Rey and Company, New 
York, and “St. Jerome and Canon Busleyden” 
from the Johnson Collection, represent the 
authenticated work of Simon Marmion (1425- 
1489). The two striking portraits of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, Philip the Hardy and 
Charles the Bold, lent by the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, are also attributed to Marmion. 
Painted in the same manner used by Clouet 
and Holbein, they seem to be of a later 
date than Marmion’s religious pictures. 

Joachim Patinir’s four little masterpieces of 
early landscape painting are among the most 
important pictures in the exhibition. Two 
have come from across the Atlantic: “St. 


John Preaching in the Desert,” from Frederik 
Muller and Company of Amsterdam, and 
“Judgment of Paris,” lent by R. Langston 
Douglas, London. “The Assumption” is from 
the Johnson Collection, and the arresting ver- 
sion of “The Crucifixion” is the loan of Ar- 
nold Seligmann. Patinir’s mystic blue-green 
backgrounds of rivers, rocks and castles, and 
the infinitesimal detail of every leaf and 
branch in his foregrounds are well illustrated 
in these examples of his work. 

Portraits of the sixteenth century comprise 
an interesting part of the show. Joos Van 
Cleef’s “Portrait of a Young Man” shows a 
typical dandy of the early 1500’s clad in a 
fur-trimmed coat and large dark hat. A dour- 
looking gentleman in black is “M. de Belle- 
fouriére,” painted by Jean Perreal and lent 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. “Por- 
trait of Charles V as a Young Man” is at- 


“St. Jerome and Canon Busleyden,” 
Lent From the Johnson Collection. 
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by Simon Marmion. 


tributed to Parend Van Orley, and comes from 
French and Company, New York. A splendid 
piece of portraiture is the painting of “Canon 
Jean de Carondelet” by Jan Gossaert, called 
Mabuse, the loan of Mr. and Mrs. William 
F. Levis of Toledo. There are three excellent 
studies by the French painter Corneille de 
Lyon, “Portrait of Antoine de Bourbon, King 
of Navarre,” lent by Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
Pratt of New York; “Portrait of a Man” from 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis; and “Por- 
trait of Marechal Bonivet” from Wildenstein’s. 
A small painting as exquisitely perfect in 
every detail as a miniature is “Portrait of a 
Lady as the Magdalene” by the Flemish art- 
ist known as the Master of the Half Length. 
The charming young lady’s red and purple 
gown is trimmed with jewelry and her fine 
golden hair, each strand perfectly outlined, 
falls from under a red and white headdress. 


RECENT PORTRAITS 
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Ryder’s Mysticism Given Magnificent Showing 





“Self Portrait.” by Albert P. Ryder. Painted about 1886 and Given to the 
Late Charles De Kay by the Artist. 


Not since the large display of Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder’s works at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1918, a year after this mystic painter’s 
death, has there been such a large and com- 
prehensive showing of his work as the col- 
lection on view at the Kleemann Galleries, 
New York, through November. Among the 
26 oils are the famous “Macbeth and the 
Witches,” and a “Self Portrait,” given by the 
artist to the late Charles De Kay around 1886. 
Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune feels that this painting “shows in 
the brow and eyes precisely the artist to 
whom one would ascribe the pictures.” 

Calling the painting “the most precious to 
levers of Ryder,” Lewis Mumford made this 
comment in The New Yorker: “Here is Ryder 
in early middle life: fresh, sweet, even-eyed. 
Like so many paintings of his, it has a lesson 
te teach our generation: the lesson that im- 
portance is not measurable in mere space-—- 
not in space in the headlines and not space 
occupied by the canvas on the wall. What 
counts in a little painting by Ryder is some- 
thing which I trust I do not make more ob- 
scure by giving it a name: spiritual pressure, 
an unwillingness to be satisfied by the second- 
best, the half-finished, the unrealized. In the 
service of an ill-balanced personality, the pres- 
sure and grip and intensity one finds in 
Ryder’s work would have made a financial 
Napoleon or a crazy political dictator; in the 
case of this harmonious soul, it made a great 
artist.” 

“The show revives his strange, shadowy 





glamour,” writes Mr. Cortissoz, “causing 
one to realize the force of an old axiom that 
art is nature seen through a temperament.” 
This critic compared Ryder’s seascapes to 
those of Dupré. “The latter was a naturalistic 
painter, content with what he saw. Ryder, 
looking upon much the same sort of sea and 
sky that the Frenchman was wont to paint, is 
concerned with what he felt. And he felt as 
the poet feels, with, in his special case, an 
instinct for things obscure, mysterious. He 
is akin to Coleridge in his awareness of the 
dramatic forces in nature: 

‘The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark.’ 

“In some such key as that, faithful to pon- 
derable phenomena yet recognizing in them 
something almost supernatural and terrifying, 
Ryder sets those scenes in which he paints 
the heaving waters beneath an eerie moon. 
His light is credible. But it remains, in a 
sense, the light that never was on sea or 
land.” 

“Their loveliness will warm your heart,” 
wrote Malcolm Vaughan in the New York 
American. “Should you linger to gaze at 
them, they will carry you beyond the bustle 
of the street outside, beyond the hurly-burly 
of our 20th century, to a dream-like land on 
which the moon is ever gleaming. Ryder is 
the sheerest poet in American art. He is our 
mystic, our visionary. His technical ability 
is so slight that his colleagues smiled at his 
innocence, but his pictures demonstrate that 
art is greater than technique.” 


Detroit’s Raphael 


A great painting by Raphael, which has 
been lost to the world for four centuries, came 
to light with the announcement by Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Valentiner that the Detroit Institute 
of Arts has purchased the masterpiece. Re- 
discovered by Dr. Valentiner, director of the 
Detroit museum, the acquisition of the paint- 
ing was made through the agency of the E. 
& A. Silberman Galleries of New York and 
Vienna. The purchase was made possible by 
the Ralph H. Booth Fund. 

Though the price was not disclosed, no other 
Raphael brought to America has sold for less 
than $200,000. In August, 1934, Andrew W. 
Mellon bought the master’s “Alba Madonna” 
at the reported price of $1,100,000. In 1928 
the larger Cowper Madonna sold for $750,000. 
P. A. B. Widener paid approximately $600,000 
for his small Cowper Madonna, and in 1929 
Jules Bache bought the “Portrait of Guiliano 
dei Medici” for $600,000. The Metropolitan 
Museum and the Elizabeth Stewart Gardner 
Museum in Boston are the only other Ameri- 
car. museums which possess Raphaels. De- 
troit’s picture hangs in the museum’s Gothic 
chapel, also a gift of Mr. Booth, late president 
of the Institute. 

Mystery, understood to involve Europeun 
politics and thrones, surrounds the identity of 
the royal collection in central Europe from 
which the picture came. Dr. Valentiner said 
that he is bound not to disclose the name of 
the seller nor the circumstances surrounding 
its rediscovery for a period of one year. One 
rumor is that the sale was arranged to help 
finance Archduke Otto’s return to the throne 
of Austria. This supposition was scouted, 
however, by A. Silberman, president of the 
E. & A. Silberman firm, who declared that 
“if that were so, the publicity would have 
been worth half a million dollars and the pic- 
ture would have brought three times as much 
as it did.” The Raphael is the second art 
discovery which the Detroit Institute has pur- 
chased within a year. Last April it acquired 
“Judith With the Head of Holofernes” by 
Titian, valued at $100,000. 

The Raphael, which depicts a young Floren- 
tine nobleman, arrayed in armor and at prayer 
before a sculptured altar, is believed to be a 
portrait of Taddeo Taddei, Florentine art pa- 
tron. It bears Raphael’s signature and the 
date “Raphael Vrbinas Pinxit AD MDVI” 
(Raphael of Urbino painted this picture in 
1506). One of the figures in the frieze stand- 
ing closest to the subject is explained as a 
self portrait of Raphael. 

Dr. Valentiner, an internationally famous 
art authority, writes: “This painting is new 
proof that Raphael who is so popular as a 
Madonna painter is also one of the greatest 
portrait painters of all time. The vitality 
which the artist knew how to impart to the 
features of this devoted young courtier, the 
poetic and idealistic qualities which he added 
to the common and perhaps even brutal traits 
of the face, the clarity and simplicity with 
which the forms are outlined, the plastic value 
given to a rather shallow profile, the unusual 
design of the architectural background so 
carefully contrasted and balanced with the 
grand silhouette of the figure—all bespeak at 
the first impression a great master and the 
epoch. 

“A portrait, whomsoever it may represent, 
brings us nearer to the epoch in which it was 
created than any other pictorial subject. The 
generalization which, for instance, the depict- 
ing of a Madonna must undergo—the combina- 
tion of many different types of beauty in one. 
as Raphael himself expressed it—takes away 
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from the individuality contained in a portrait 
which is close io the essence of life. How 
characteristic for the extraordinary epoch of 
the Italian Renaissance, when culture and dis- 
cord among Italians reached its height, ap- 
pears the model of our picture; this combina- 
tion of the warrior and the scholar, of the 
condottiere and the humanist. The sharp 
featured type with the pointed nose and low 
ferehead, with an almost Greek profile but a 
very un-Greek long, protruding chin, this com- 
bined expression of energy and devotion, ap- 
pears so often in the portraits of the Italian 
Renaissance that if we go through the profiles 
of the medals of this epoch we seem to dis- 
cover more than once the model of our pic- 
ture.” 

Dr. Valentiner believes that this portrait was 
the second picture Raphael painted for Taddeo 
Taddei. “It must, however, be said,” he points 
out, “that we have no certain proof for the 
supposition that our portrait represents this 
Florentine patrician so long as we lack an- 
other existing likeness which can be compared 
with the profile in our picture. There are 
alternative possibilities. Raphael, although he 
had his studio in Florence from the end of 
1504 to the beginning of 1508, stayed in 1506 
and 1507 for some time in Perugia and in 
Urbino, and may have painted portraits of 
courtiers in both cities.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Valentiner makes this 
comment: “Whoever may be represented, the 
portrait is one of the outstanding achievements 
of Raphael during his Florentine period. He 
was only 23 years old when he painted it, yet 
the artist who died so young was already at 
the height of his art. It was the period when 
he painted some of his most beautiful Madon- 
nas—the “Madonna del Granducca,” and “La 
Belle Jardiniére.” 
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Chapin Enters New Phase of His Career 


“Katherine Hepburn as Jo,” by 
James Chapin. 


Portraits and figure subjects predominate in 
James Chapin’s diéplay of recent paintings at 
the Rehn Gallery, New York, continuing 
through November. It is Chapin’s first show- 
ing since his exhibition at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery five years ago. He has gone a long way 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PORCELAINS 
OBJETS dART 


NEW YORK. 


since then, eliminating the purple tones and 
large figures which predominated in his can- 
vases. Those who have followed his career 
note a more pleasing arrangement of com- 
position, better control of the brush and finer 
color. The few landscapes included are found 
to be so sprightly, sparkling and crisp that they 
are remindful of the easy quality of water colors. 
In his portraits he seeks to arrange his sub- 
jects against backgrounds indicative of their 
personalities and temperaments, as in the so- 
phisticated painting of Mrs. Alfred Easton 
Poore arranged against a formal interior with 
paneled walls, and the portrait of Robert 
Frost in his workroom. 

A study of Ella Marvin is the only repre- 
sentative this time of the Marvin family, made 
famous in the art world by Chapin; and only 
one prize ring picture brings to mind the 
artist’s former interest in this American sport. 
Among the portraits are a study of Katherine 
Hepburn as Jo in “Little Women,” reproduced 
above, and an astute painting of Dorothea 
Wieck, German actress, in the nun’s robes 
worn in “Cradle Song.” 

Nor has Chapin forgotten the farm types 
he loved so, well. A study of an old farmer, 
nearing the twilight of his life, sitting in a 
railroad coach and, gazing at the passing Au- 
tumn fields of corn shocks, still shows his sym- 
pathetic interest in rural types. His smaller 


compositions such as “Conversation,” a gas 
station proprietor tugging on the coat of a 
“city slicker” in order to drive a political point 
home, and “Invitation to Dine,” a group of 
workmen offering their tin dinner pail to a 
hurrying stenographer, are strong in color and 
built up in broad patterns. 
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Handforth Shows Five Years Work in China 


Five years ago Thomas Handforth went 
to China “for a year” on a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship, and, yielding to the lure of the 
Orient, settled down in a charming old Chi- 
nese palace in Peiping as a permanent resi- 
dent. He has returned to New York for a 
few months’ stay and for the opening of his 
New York exhibition at the Kennedy Gallery 
on Nov. 18. It will be a large display, con- 
sisting of lithographs and drawings of Ori- 
ental subjects, and continuing until December 
10. While Handforth’s lithographs are well 
known, his drawings have seldom been shown. 
The striking “Sleeping Coolie,” reproduced 
above, is an example of his mastery in draw- 
ing and is typical of the Mongolian head 
studies and Oriental landscapes included in 
the collection. 

The artist’s life in the Orient has been 
colorful, and he has brought back many finely 
executed prints and drawings which resulted 
from his experiences there. Last summer he 
traveled into Mongolia, staying with the few 
white people who make their homes there, 
and with the ruling Prince. On this journey 
he made several character studies of the 
types, notable of which is his interpretation 
of a Mongolian wrestler doing a fantastic 
dance before the contest. Both wrestlers 
perform this ceremony for the ruling Prince 
who witnesses the match from his tent. After 
the bout, the contestants do another dance, 
then kneel before the ruler. 

Each year the Chinese natives make the 
pilgrimage to Maio-Feng-Shan, a 20-mile trip 
up the mountains outside of Peiping, for 
spiritual healing and atonement of sins. Hand- 
forth followed and watched the procession, 
gleaning much material. In this group he 
shows the natives stopping at various tea 
houses and mountain shrines, some enjoying 
the holiday and their companions, while others 
take it seriously with prayers and new vows. 
All night the procession continues up and 
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“Sleeping Coolie.” by Thomas Handforth. 


down the many mountain paths, and for two 
weeks the natives come and go. The more 
repentent ones attempt to make the journey 
on their hands and knees. Others find it 
a good time to meet the Spring and renew 
old acquaintanceships. Handforth has also 
caught the picturesqueness of the lotus mar- 
ket. Here the housewives buy various parts 
of the lotus for different uses. The roots 
and seeds are used for cooking delicacies, 
the petals for wrapping paper and the stalk 
fibres as string. 

Handforth has been in close touch with 
the actual life of the people, in phases not 
easily encountered by the ordinary visitor. 
He has mingled with athletes, strolling play- 
ers and the humbler families. The Chinese 
landscape itself has claimed his attention, 
not as a “setting” but in its own majestic 
beauty of far-reaching plain and broad rivers. 

During the winter Handforth will hold ex- 
hibitions at the Goodman-Walker Galleries 
in Boston, the Dayton Art Institute and the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 





From Angels to Men 

Recent portraits by C. Bosseron Chambers, 
known primarily as a painter of religious sub- 
jects, are on view at the John Levy Galleries, 
New York, until Nov. 21. Mr. Chambers’ 
people are at ease within their carved gold 
frames. No traces of the travail of brush and 
pigment detract from their essential humanity. 
“These portraits,” Melville Upton writes in 
the Sun, “as might be expected, are marked 
by the artist’s accomplished suavity of hand- 
ling and present the sitters, very much, one 
fancies, as they would wish to be presented.” 

Well known for his “delicate and refined 
paintings of religious subjects,’ Mr. Cham- 
bers creates portraits that present a different 
facet of his art. However, “Robin” is remi- 
niscent of the sensitiveness and wistfulness 


of his “Light of the World.” 





BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 








FIRST NEW YORK EXHIBITION 
McHARG DAVENPORT 


“Life & Death in Santa Fe” 
November 11 to 23 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue New York 





Buys Prize Winner 


“Elvira and Tiberio” may have given rise 
to some quizzical reactions as first prize win- 
ner at the 1935 Carnegie International, but 
none have gainsaid its interest as a lively 
and characteristic work by the Madrid artist, 
Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes. Substantiating 
its recognition of de Caviedes, the Fine Arts 
Society of San Diego, which introduced the 
artist to America in an exhibition in 1930 
circuited over the country, has just purchased 
the “Elvira and Tiberio” for its permanent 
collection. 

The two wistful figures will look down 
from their five feet of frame’ while the Car- 
negie International remains at Pittsburgh, 
until Dec. 8, and will travel to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art with the foreign sectien for 
an exhibition from Jan. 2-Feb. 14 and to the 
Toledo Museum of Art for a showing from 
March 7 to April 18. “Elvira and Tiberio,” 
reproduced along with all the other prize 
winners, in the Oct. 15 issue of THE Art 
Dicest, will be added to the new official art 
exhibition planned for the San Diego Ex- 
position, to reopen about the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

De Caviedes, still but 33 years of age, was 
born in Madrid. “Essentially a self-taught 
painter,” Reginald Poland, director of the 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, writes, “his 
awards and representation in public and pri- 
vate collections are such as to give him a 
status of international art significance.” 

The San Diego Art Society’s committee 
had sufficient confidence in “Elvira and Ti- 
berio” to buy it “sight unseen.” Mr. Poland 
states that the committee was “particularly 
enthusiastic about the evident truth of which 
the picture speaks, its sincerity, fine tech- 
nique of drawing and construction, and its 
lively composition. Also, it was satisfied from 
the word of apparently reliable critics and 
from an autochromatic reproduction of the 
painting, that the color was indeed decorative, 
sensitive and significant, as an integral part 
of the ensemble.” 

Spanish paintings, and also Carnegie 
awards, are of special interest to the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego. Pedro Pruna’s 
“Blanche,” which won the Carnegie second 
prize in 1928, was purchased by the gallery, 
as was Joan Junyer’s “Head,” awarded Car- 
negie honorable mention in 1929. Adding 
luster to the Spanish collection are numerous 
old masters and works by the later painters, 
Zuloaga, Sorolla, Jose Frau, Carlos Maside, 
Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, Quintan- 
illa, Picasso and others. 





May Fortune Smile Again! 

Hovsep Pushman, American of Armenian 
extraction, (“color there”), whose last exhibi- 
tion was held three years ago, is presenting 
his work again at the Fifth Avenue Galleries 
of the Grand Central Galleries, New York, 
until Nov. 16. 

At the time of the last exhibition the entire 
group of paintings were sold, including one 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. The 
present showing includes work done during the 
intervening three years. Six of the paintings 
have been sold, but will remain on view by 
permission of the owners. 
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. social and economic system. 


Boredom Blamed 


Kenneth Clark, director of the National 
Gallery, London, writing in The Listener, a 
weekly publication of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, undertakes to give an analysis 
of modernistic movements in art. After 
classing the so-called “advanced schools of 
painting” under two heads, “cubists and super- 
realists, with Picasso hovering between them,” 
Mr. Clark gives what he considers the funda- 
mental objections to both divisions. 

“To begin with,” he writes, “abstract art, 
in anything like a pure form, has the fatal 
defect of purity. Without a pinch of earth 
the artist soon contracts spiritual beri-beri 
and dies of exhaustion. The whole cubist 
movement has revealed the poverty of human 
invention when forced to spin a web from its 
own guts. Forms which the human mind 
can invent, it can also exhaust. Uncontrolled 
and unrefreshed by natural appearances, ou~ 
internal rhythms are banal and redundant. 

“The super-realists have forced themselves 
to produce odd, unprecedented images. Mon- 
sieur Breton says that a_ statue which is 
quite devoid of interest in a museum becomes 
an object of wonder if put in a ditch. Super- 
realism is therefore an art of escape—escape 
from boredom. Unfortunately, schools of art 
which depend on vamped up emotional states 
are the most unattractive of all. Pre-Raphael- 
itism, which was also an art of escape and 
touches Super-realism at many points, was 
not free from this frendnlenre 

“But there is, I believe, a more funda- 
mental objection to both these advanced 
schools of painting. They claim to be the 
painting of the future and each is in some 
way linked up with the evolution of a new 
The super- 
realists go so far as to be professing com- 
munists. I believe that this identification 
of new schools of painting and a new struc- 
ture of society is perfectly false. To claim 
that one’s style is the style of the future is 
like claiming to be the Duchess of Devon- 
shire—quite useless unless one has the con- 
sent of the Duke; and whatever shape society 
is going to take it is not going to be ruled 
by people who like cubist and super-realist 
painting. Perhaps we are going to be ruled 
by bands of hired thugs, perhaps by the pro- 
letariat, probably by a mixture of both. 
Neither like modern painting. In Germany 
the gallery directors who showed sympathy 
with abstract art have been dismissed on the 
charge of Kulturbolshevismus. And as for 
the proletariat: ask your taxi driver next 
time he sets you down in front of a gallery 
of modern art, and you will find that he is 
half shocked that such monsters should be 
displayed and half amused that there are 
idiots who are willing to pay for them. 

“Certainly the future of society will not 
lie with the clique of elaborate middle-aged 
persons who are the chief supporters of ab- 
stract art. Cubism and super-realism, far 
from being the dawn of a new style, are the 
end of a period of self-consciousness, inbreed- 
ing agd exhaustion. 

“If we do create a new style it will be 
something unpredictable. Even the most far- 
sighted critic of the fourth century, A. D., 
brought up in effete Hellenism, could not 
have envisaged an invention so fantastically 
different from the styles which preceded it, 
so completely without rhyme or reason, as a 
Gothic Cathedral. We, with our historical 
knowledge and belief in historical deter- 
minism, ought to know that it is impossible 
to forecast the styles which will succeed our 
own. One thing seems to me clear: that no 
new style will grow out of a preoccupation 





Utrillo’s Individualistic Art Revealed in Exhibit 
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“Le Sacre Coeur,” by Maurice Utri:’o. 


The selected canvases by Maurice Utrillo 
from the collection of the late Paul Guillame, 
on view at the Valentine Galleries, New York, 
until Nov. 23, are not recent ones, but they 
strike a new note, mévertheless. Guillame was 
able to make his choice before the general 
public started buying, and this accounts for 
the certain freshness not always found in the 
representative Utrillos in the United States. 

Utrillo is the painter of provincial Paris, 
according to Jerome Klein in the New York 
Post, “not the city of the ‘grands boulevards’ 
but the Paris of little parks and charming 
churches, odd corners and out-of-the-way little 
streets, in short, the Paris of the petty bour- 
geoisie. And how this man knows and loves 
it. This is painting born of real affection, and 
fortunately free of the cheap sentimentality 
that tourist painters so often deal in.” 


with art for its own sake. It can only arise 
from a new interest in subject matter. We 
need a new myth in which the symbols are 
inherently pictorial. 

“Such a myth may generate works of art 
rapidly, as did those of the classical world, 
or slowly, as did Christianity. But it must 
contain the possibility of pictorial symbolism. 
The Christian myth is full of pictorial images, 
the Buddhist myth is very much less full, 
the Mohammedan myth contains none at all. 
We are concerned with the Marxian myth, 
and I cannot say that it holds out the possibili- 
ties of a very seductive iconography.” 


FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING 


MILLARD SHEETS 


until November 23 





A Selected Group Of 
Paintings By Americans | 
through December 
GALLERIES 


MILCH S's 


NEW YORK 








Most of the paintings are dated 1924 and 
1925. Regarded as being most typical of 
Utrillo’s work, they reveal a whimsical quirk 
of inserting in the foreground posterior views 
of women. usually in trios, and remindful, 
somehow, of the rear line of a cattle shed. 
This particular period, as commented on by 
Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times, 
“was one in which satire, or even burlesque, 
attracted the artist strongly. The once de- 
serted streets are suddenly animated, to our 
amazement, by queer, grotesque drawn ‘low 
comedy’ pedestrians. The humor is raw, per- 
haps a trifle cruel, but infectious; and the 
color key that belongs to this period is con- 
siderably stepped up.” 

“Utrillo paints like a peasant,” said Henry 
McBride in the New York Sun, “with a peas- 
ant’s simplicity and forthrightness, but he is 
not a peasant. He is a son of Suzanne Vala- 
don, herself a noted painter, and had the ad- 
vantage of her instruction. His life, however, 
has been extremely difficult, and his career 
has been several times interrupted by so- 
jeurns in sanitariums; and this it is, probably, 
that has separated him, in his thinking, from 
the conventional artists of the day. 

“He doesn’t ask for whe il 3 subjects 
but finds a chance for drama in“themes that 
most artists consider unrewarding. In the 
present group many aspects of the outlying 
city streets are painted, and many unpretend- 
ing villages. In all of them there is a marked 
absence of fictitious allurements of painting 
and a complete absorption in the thing itself.” 


Frank i{ehn Galleries 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 
[between 54 and 55 Sts.] 


Recent Portraits, Figure 


and Landscape Paintings 
by 


JAMES CHAPIN 
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Bishop Art Collection Is to Be Dispersed 





“L’Oiseau Ranimé.” A Color Engraving by De Bucourt. 


The Cortlandt F. Bishop collection of en- 
gravings, etchings and color prints, together 
with furniture, sculpture, paintings, tapestries, 
porcelains and other art objects removed from 
Mr. Bishop’s New York City house, Ananda 
Hall, will go on exhibition at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries on Nov. 
16, prior to dispersal at public auction. En- 
gravings and etchings by 15th to 20th cen- 
tury masters will be sold the evenings of 
Nov. 19 and 20, and French 18th century 
and other color prints the evenings of Nov. 
21 and 22. Italian, French, English and 
American furniture dating from the 16th to 
the 18th century, Italian sculpture, bronzes 
and paintings of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
French bronzes, English 18th century paint- 
ings and other art objects will be sold the 
afternoons of Nov. 21, 22 and 23. 

The late Mr. Bishop acquired the American 
Art Association in 1923 and the Anderson 
Galleries in 1927; in 1929 he merged the two 
houses into the present organization. He took 
a keen interest in the firm until his death in 
March, 1935, and during his career assembled 
a noteworthy collection of art objects. 

The Bishop assemblage of French 18th cen- 
tury color prints is the finest ever offered at 
public sale in this country, and the collection 


THE ART MART 


A revolutionary departure 
in the marketing of art. 


Contemporary American Painters 


Mezzanine Floor Sachs Quality Furniture, Inc. 
505 Eighth Avenue at 35th Street 







of engravings and etchings one of the most 
important. The former contains some of the 
rarest of the so-called “estamps galantes” and 
other charming prints portraying amatory in- 
cidents. boudoir intimacies and views of so- 
cial life during the golden age of the “ancien 
régime,” among which “La Joueuse de 
Guitare,” “L’Indiscretion” and “L’Aveu Diff- 
cile,” engraved in the gouache manner by 
Janinet after Lavreince; Debucourt’s “Les 
Deux Baisers” and “Le Promenade Publique 
1892” and “La Toilette de Venus” by Janinet 
after Boucher. Two superb portraits of Marie 
Antoinette and Madame du Barry are en- 
graved in mezzotint by Jacques Dagoty. 

Two prints by Schéngauer are his engraved 
“St. James the Greater Overcoming the Sara- 
cens” and “Wild Man Holding a Shield with 
a Greyhound.” Engravings by Diirer include 
his masterpieces, “The Knight, Death and the 
Devil,” “Melancholia,” “St. Jerome in His 
Cell,” his great portrait of Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam, his charming “Madonna With the 
Monkey,” and a superb proof of his most 
beautiful plate, “The Nativity.” Rembrandt is 
represented by such masterpieces as “Descent 
from the Cross by Torchlight,” “The Agony 
in the Garden,” and the famous “Hundred 
Gilder Print.” 





EXHIBITION OF 


Seenes from Dalmation Coast, Istanbul, Budapest, 
Nuremberg and Seville, Faro in Portugal, Vance, Ghent. 


by 
HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 
at LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN WOMEN 
BURLINGTON HOTEL - Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
from Sunday, November 17th, thru December 3rd. Open from 
2-6 P.M., also Sun., Wed., Sat. evenings from 7-10 P.M. 










New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic some- 
times says, just to “represent” the artist or 
the gallery is to do a kindness to critic, artist 
and gallery.) 


Paul Mommer’s Landscapes 

Contrasting with his ambitious studies of 
laborers, shown last year at the Midtown 
Gallery, is Paul Mommer’s exhibition’ of 
somber and deep-toned landscapes at the new 
quarters of this same gallery. Mommer, the 
son of a German father and a French mother, 
was born in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
His only art training was received between 
the age of 10 to 14 wher he studied drawing 
with an uncle who was a sculptor. At the 
age of 16 he joined the Bavarian army and 
after a year of fighting was captured and 
interned in a British prison camp for two 
years. After his release he worked for several 
years as a coal passer and fireman on French 
and English ocean liners, finally settling in 
New York in 1922. 

Howard Devree observed that much progress 
had been made in the artist’s work. “Always 
possessing a certain moody power,” wrote. Mr. 
Devree in the Times, “Mommer has been 
busily clarifying with advantage to both the 
emotive quality of his work and its romantic 
effect. His definite and sensitive personality 
is better served by these landscapes than by 
any of his previous work. In the judgment 
of Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, 
Mommer “is an imaginative painter who may 
be seen to be gradually deepening and en- 
riching his style. His work, always, emo- 
tionally tempered, now shows more resource- 
fulness, awakening to a fresh sensitive feeling 


for color and pictorial composition.” 
x * . 


Marin Shows Figures 


Upsetting the belief that he is “only” a 
water colorist who “cannot draw figures,” 
John Marin is exhibiting at An Stieglitz’s 
American Place six oils and figure subjects 
along with his water colors and drawings. 
Booked to remain until Dec. 15, the exhibition 
brought response from Jerome Klein of the 
Post who described the tiny sketches of figures 
as being “drawn in a simplified manner remi- 
niscent of cubism, and ingeniously accom- 
modated to the accidental shapes of deliber- 
ately torn fragments of paper. Some, done 
in red monochrome, suggest the feeling of 
terra cotta fragments. These little bits are 
delightful examples of what the Germans call 
‘kleinkunst,’ and if they add nothing to the 
stature of the painter, they do reveal an en- 
gagingly intimate aspect of his artistry. 

“In the large room a selection of the well 
known Maine coast series, a good summation 
of what Marin’s reputation rests on, is con- 
fronted by six new canvases that are very 
curious things indeed. Were these six oils 
shown separately, and not associated with 
the name of Marin, I wonder what kind 
of reception they would get. I am inclined 
to think harsh language would be used.” 

As expressed by Henry McBride in the Sun, 
“Marin’s unique and personal power shows 
no abatement. His work has all its old au- 
thority, charm and aloofness. Marin 
is faithful to the sea and squeezes precious 
distillations from his experiences with it. 

[Continued on page 22] 
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Another Dispute 


An exhibition of print, drawings, small 
oils and‘ water colors by participating members 
of the Congress of American Artists, which 
will take place in New York Feb. 14, 15 and 
16, is now being held at the A. C. A. Gallery, 
New York, until Nov. 23. The coming 
Congress of American Artists has stirred up 
considerable bitterness in art circles. Hugo 
Gellert, of the Congress Committee, at the 
invitation of THe Art Dicest, has written an 
article stating the case for the “Left.” Fol- 
lowing Mr. Gellert’s comments appears an 
article written by F. Gardner Clough, former 
editor of the Woodstock Bulletin, speaking 
for the “Right.” 


By HUGO GELLERT 


I recall a cartoon by Art Young which ap- 
peared a good many years ago. It depicted 
Art Young in conversation with a promising 
young painter whose exhibition the cartoonist 
attended. 

“All that I have accomplished in art I owe 
to the struggle for the necessities of life,” 
said the young artist. 

“That’s one way of looking at it,” agreed 
Art. “If the cost of living goes high enough 
you might live to be greater than Michael 
Angelo.” 

We know that Art Young .is still going 
strong. But what happened to that promising 
young artist? We are indebted to Mr. Forbes 
Watson, whose article in the current issue of 
the American Magazine of Art enlightens us 
on the subject: 

e. If Andrew Carnegie could return 
to hear some of the artists who now contrib- 
ute their works to his International Exhibi- 
tion, carry on about laber and capital and 
their own right to be supported willy-nilly, 
he would indeed be shocked and might make 
rather unflattering remarks about the ingrati- 
tude of penniless painters.” 

But we must read further in order to get 
to the root of Mr. Watson’s complaint. “Some 
of the very artists who greatly cherish his 
(Carnegie’s) capitalistic prizes, will be present 
at the forthcoming Congress of Artists in New 
York and be ready to speak bitterly against 
the Carnegies and Mellons of this world.” 

Now isn’t that terrible! 

Yes. Representative American artists 
throughout the country have pledged them- 
selves to the success of that Congress, the 
most important event in the history of Ameri- 
can art. Long years of hopeless struggle have 
taught them the futility of isolation. At last 
they realize the need for united effort as the 
only effective means by which they can pro- 
cure and safeguard their minimum needs for 
existence as human beings, as well as artists. 
They recognize their place in society and face 
their problems, cultural and economic, which 
are also the problems of all mankind. 

The recent inroads made on civil liberties 
in America, are a threat to culture and to 
life itself and have aroused the artists to a 
sense of social responsibility to act in defense 
of them. The Nazi beast that destroys cul- 
ture and the Fascist monster that wallows in 
blood must not reach these shores. . . . 

The future of American art rests in the 
hands of the artists themselves. The artists 
are fully aware of this, as evidenced by the 
tremendous response to the call for the Con- 
gress of American Artists to be held in New 
York on the 14th, 15th and 16th of February, 
1936. Included in the list of more than 200 
well known artists, who have already pledged 
Support to the Congress, are Ivan Le Loraine 
Albright, Peggy Bacon, George Biddle, Louis 
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Bottles, Thistles, Tramp Steamers by Turney 





“Still Life,” by Wintrop Turney. 


The water colors of Winthrop Turney at the 
Fifteen Gallery, New York. until Nov. 25, 
have a whimsicaly’and somewhat personal 
touch. Although hi§ paintings have a straight 
and direct manner about them, they show the 
artist’s liking for unusual arrangements. He 
makes patterns out of bottles arranged on his 
bureau top against a mirror reflecting the in- 
terior and even some of the cut-of-doors. Wine 
bottles are mostly used but occasionally a 
caster oil bottle or a kitchen size sample of 
“Oxol” is slipped in. 

Close-ups of flowers in the soil and road- 
side plants capture the attention of the artist. 
Even the humble thistle and lowly weeds find 


Bouché, Henry Billings, Arnold Blanche, Pete: 
Blume, Alexander Brook, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Adolf Dehn, Ernest Fiene, Arnold Friedman, 
Joe Jones, William Gropper, Morris Kantor. 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Reginald Marsh, Isamu 
Noguchi, Boardman Robinson, Katherine 
Schmidt, Raphael Soyer, Niles Spencer, Joseph 
Stella, Lynd Ward and William Zorach. 

Copies of the call may be obtained from 
the secretary of the Congress of American 
Artists, 52 West 8th Street. New York. 

* * 6 
By F. GARDNER CLOUGH 

I read your announcement of the coming 
American Artists’ Congress, which event Mr. 
Jewell of The New York Times also gave pub- 
licity by “Calling All Artists.” After reading 
carefully the “call” issued by the 107 artists 
who are underwriting this coming conclave, 
one senses the confusion in which these men 
and women must be floundering. 


their way into Turney’s compositions, which 
show an original point of view and are treated 
skillfully with freshness of color. Water front 
scenes, the docks of the Erie Basin and tramp 
streamers pulling into South Brooklyn are 
also included in the show, all appealing in 
their simplicity and harmony of expression. 

Turney was a pupil of Frank Du Mond, 
and has been assistant to a number of well 
known mural painters. A charter member of 
the Fifteen Gallery, this artist has exhibited 
at the Brooklyn Museum, the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, the St. Louis Museum, the Newark 
Museum, the Philadelphia Water Color Club 
and the Pennsylvania Museum. 

Someone should issue a “Counter-Call” or 
a “Clarification of the 107 Call,” for a few of 
the points made in this manifesto are patently 
ambiguous and misleading. We all have high 
concern, in “the preservation and development 
of our cultural heritage,” of course, but this 
“call” warn artists about the 
“Fascist growth in the United States,” and 
cites low relief wages, lack of the artist’s 
“freedom of expression,” and foreign political 
conditions, as valid reasons for all artists join- 
ing in collective organization, by which is 
meant merely Communism. 

This “call” says that house-painters get a 
higher wage-rate than artists on the federal 
relief rolls. This is partly false, for house 
painters get $80 a month and artists get $150 
a month. The artists work longer hours, but 
physicians, editors, lawyers, geologists, libra- 
rians, and musicians all work the same hours 

[Continued on page 19] 
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Satirist Depicts “Life and Death in Santa Fe” 





“The Critic,” by McHarg Davenport. 


“Life and Death in Santa Fe” is the title 
of the first New York exhibition by McHarg 
Davenport, Southwestern painter, exhibiting at 
the Montross Gallery, New York, until Nov. 
23. Life as Davenport sees it is found in 
the dance halls, the plaza, the sun splashed 
streets, peopled with the odd mixture of types 
that gather in this colorful mecca of all tal- 
ents. Big city “gals,” Mexicans, debutantes, 
cow hands, Indians and half breeds jostle 
shoulders in these places, furnishing Daven- 
port with material for his satirical comments 
in paint and his quick, observations of human 
weaknesses and appearances. 

Death in the Southwest is portrayed by the 
artist in “Adios Chupadero,” in which a group 
of pall bearers carry a newly departed com- 
rade up a steep slope of bleak adobe past a 
desolate collection of slanting white crosses 
and grave markers. The hill leading to the 
burial ground is so steep that the pall bearers 
must stop now and then to mop their brows 
and rest. No one but Davenport, with his 
unique combination of morbid wit and drama, 
would have conceived the picture “Still-Life— 
Tombstone.” Three dead men are lying stiff- 


ly in three ornate black caskets, each with a 
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black moustache, and dressed in black suits 
with “boiled” shirt fronts. It is an early tale 
of three rustlers, the McLowery brothers and 
Clanton, who met with the long arm of justice 
and were killed in the O. K. Corral in Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., by the famous sheriff Wyatt Earp. 

Not unlike Gerald Cassidy, with whom he 
studied for a while, Davenport did not begin 
to paint until he was about 40. Before that 
time his life was eventful and colorful. He 
was born in New York City, the son of David 
Orr Davenport, banker and broker. His 
mother was a writer of childrens’ stories, and 
for the most part of his life he followed writ- 
ing as a career, being the author of “The 
Likable Chap,” literary editor for the Sturgis 
& Walton Publishing Co., and a special cor- 
respondent for Spur and for Town and Coun- 
try. He was also publisher and founder of 
the Garden City News of Long Island, and 
American Sketch, a national monthly maga- 
zine. After active service in the World War, 
he was ordered to the Southwest for his 
health. The life there was so colorful that 
it called for paints and brushes, so in his 
middle years he attended the Santa Fe art 
school and later received criticism from 
Andrew Dasburg, B. J. Nordfeldt and John 
Sloan. 

Unlike the many artists who seek out Santa 
Fe for its purple hills, its cotton wood trees 
and adobe houses, Davenport finds his ma- 
terial among its people. The painting repro- 
duced above is his conception of a critic ana- 
lyzing the merits of a nude. 


Art for the Home 


Interior decorators, whose edict a few years 
ago tended, according to artists, to banish 
pictures from the home, have now come to 
recognize the contribution of these “windows 


of the mind” to a liveable atmosphere. The 
householder could not long deny himself the 
pleasure of selecting pictures which would 
give him pleasure and add interest and color 
to his walls. Perhaps the fault lay with his 
penchant for buying a picture which attracted 
him at an exhibition but failed to harmonize 
with the setting of his residence. But now, 
Robert Macbeth states in a booklet entitled 
“Pictures for Home Decoration,” published 
by the Macbeth Gallery, “the search is no 
longer for a place for the picture, but for a 
very special picture for a very special place.” 

“The problem of the home owner is quite 
different from that of the art collector,” Mr. 
Macbeth says. “Like the collector, however, he 
insists on quality, just as he demands it in 
his rugs and furniture, for he knows that 
nothing without quality can continue to hold 
his interest.” 

Technical virtuosity or mere name interest 
are more the concern of museums. The home 
owner should consider first “a picture’s decora- 
tive effect and its appropriateness to its set- 
ting.” It must be “a pleasant and uplifting 
thing to live with in home surroundings.” 
Today’s artists represent such catholicity of 
style that the quest for the correct picture is 
not difficult. 

Mr. Macbeth discusses the conditions de- 
termining selection and makes suggestions rxe- 
garding the use of specific types, such as por- 
traits, landscapes, marines, water colors and 
prints, as they may be employed to complete 
the decorative effect of various rooms. 

The layman who “knows nothing about art, 
but knows what he likes” is far better off 
than he supposes, Mr. Macbeth states. Build- 
ing upon his initial interest, specialists in 
pictures stand ready to aid him in making 
selections which will enhance his home and 
gratify his fundamental desire to possess ob- 
jects of beauty. 





Old American Art 


The American Folk Art Gallery, founded 
in 1931 for the exhibition and sale of 18th 
and 19th century Americana, is now open 
daily at 113 West 13th Street, New York. 
Mrs. Edith G. Halpert, president, announces 
the appointment of Mr. Arch Horne as man- 
ager. He will arrange special exhibitions. 

Aesthetic quality, rather than historical as- 
sociation or curiosity, is to be the criterion 
of selection. The paintings and sculpture in 
the current show were chosen for their “defi- 
nite relationship to American art and the most 
vital and original elements in native tradition.” 

The American Folk Art Gallery is spon- 
sored by the Downtown Gallery. Exhibitions 
have been sent to numerous museums. 

New discoveries are being shown in the 
opening exhibition. Many phases of folk art 
represented: paintings, drawings, figureheads 
for ships, cigar store Indians, tavern signs, 
weather vanes, lawn figures and other objects 
revealing the role of the artist and craftsman 
in earlier days. 
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Paintings by 6 Americans Link Old and New 


“The Mississippi,” by John Steuart Curry. 


“Paintings by Six Americans” is the open- 
ing exhibition of the Walker Galleries, 
just established at 108 East Fifty-seventh 
Street by Maynard Walker, for the past six 
years associated with the Ferargil Galleries. 
The earlier painters in the show, which 
continues throughout the month, are Thomas 
Eakins, Winslow Homer and Albert Ryder, 
three great figures of the past. The contempo- 
rary group is made up of Thomas Benton, 
John Steuart Curry and Grant Wood, whose 
works are handled exclusively by the new gal- 
leries. 

“The Wreck,” one of Homer’s sea master- 
pieces, is being loaned by the Carnegie In- 
stitute. It has been owned by the Institute 
since 1896, the year Homer painted it. Two 
other Homers include a small painting of a 
seashore scene loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Bancel 
LaFarge, and a painting of the artist’s Civil 
War period, called “The Bright Side,” loaned 
by Miss Julia Peck. 

Mrs. Thomas Eakins, widow of the famous 
artist, is lending two fine examples of her 
husband’s work. They are “In the Studio,” 
and a rare landscape called “Shad Fishing 


Cleveland Sculptors 


Seven sculptors, exhibiting at the Ruth 
Coulter Galleries in Cleveland, give evidence 
of a high quality of sculptural .expression. 

Alexander Blazys, head of the department 
of sculpture of the Cleveland School of Art, 
who has gained wide recognition both for his 
own work and his power to develop the abili- 
ties of his students, displays many important 
works. “Fifth Symphony” and “Tartar Danc- 
er” are termed by the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“both spirited and imaginative.” William M. 
McVey “who has already carved thirteen tons 
of stone, three of which have gone into the 
quite astonishing bear for Wade Park,” 
ascribes his established reputation as a sculp- 
tor to study at the Cleveland School of Art 
and work in Paris with Despiau. He is ex- 
hibiting a portrait bust of the Right Reverend 
Irinej Friderik Baraga, the original of which 
is in the Czechoslovakian Cultural Garden, the 
portrait bust “Hancock Girl” and others. 

“Garden Figure,” “Adagio” and “Mermaid” 
by Elizabeth Seaver bespeak a personal ex- 


at Gloucester, New Jersey.” Another Eakins, 
“Portrait of Weda Cook,” is loaned by Ste- 
phen C. Clark. Ryder is represented with 
one work, the famous “Forest of Arden,” last 
publicly shown atthe-Century of Progress 
Exhibition two en ago, loaned by the 
Misses Dodsworth. 

Grant Woods’ much discussed “Dinner For 
Threshers” is his only contribution. Thomas 
Benton shows two canvases not heretofore 
seen by the New York public. One is the 
“Negro and Alligator,” painted in 1929, and 
the other is “Monday Morning,” likewise a 
study of the American Negro, painted last 
year. Curry is represented with a recent 
work, “The Mississippi,” and an earlier can- 
vas, “Hogs Killing a Rattlesnake.” 

The Walker Galleries will also handle the 
work of Doris Lee, winner of the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank C. Logan medal and prize of $500 
at this year’s exhibition at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. David McCosh, Russel Barnett 
Aitken, Molly Luce, Thomas Lafarge, Regi- 
nald Wilson, Daniel Celentano and Maria 
Rother Wickey are among the other artists 
who will be represented at the galleries. 





pression derived from study with Alexander 
Blazys, Henry N. Matzen and Carl Milles. 
Another student of Blazys and Matzen is Caro- 
line Pickands Caswell, who is represented by 
“The Prevaricator” and portrait and animal 
studies. Jean Tyler, “a young artist of pro- 
nounced promise,” who has studied with 
Blazys, Zorak, Laurent and Milles, exhibits 
“Kneeling Girl,” “Dancer,” “Noa, Noa,” and 
other works. 

Katharine Gruener Lange is showing a gar- 
den figure and portrait busts of her family. 
She studied with Nodine in Paris after work 
at Smith College and the Cleveland School 
of Art. Hughlette Wheeler, “the cowboy sculp- 
tor,” gives to ranch life a fine expression made 
possible by thorough training. 


California Aquarelle Postponed 
The third annual exhibition of California 
water colors at the Foundation of Western 
Art, Los Angeles, has been postponed from 
December to February. The second annual 
exhibition of California contemporary painters 
will be held in the galleries Dec. 2 to Jan. 25. 
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His First Exhibition Held in His Hen-House 


“Vermont, Winter,” by John Lillie. 


The art career of John Lillie, native Ver- 


| mont carpenter, mason and plumber, makes 
| a strange tale. 
| showing at the Grant Galleries until Dec. 15, 


With his first New York 


word is passed along as to how this rugged 
and beloved character of Dorset, with no tools 
or training but with a deep feeling for his 
home mountains, was accidently stirred into 
becoming a landscape painter. That he is 
sincere and responsive in a profound and even 
solemn sense to the varying moods of nature 
is evident in the collection of pictures now 
on view. Instead of working photographically, 
as is expected of native painters, John Lillie 
suggests, more than he depicts, elemental 
forces, bare and poignant stretches of hills 
and rocks, each work having “the unreality 
of all great things.” 

Some dozen years ago two artists went to 
Vermont and boarded at the home of the vil- 
lage’s handy man, plumber and carpenter. 
John Lillie had never seen an oil painting 
before and when he found the walls of his 
wagon shed plastered with canvases by the 
busy artists, he became interested and told 
the two where to find things to paint and 
even picked the right days for certain scenes. 
Then, as William Hard, “drugstore” poet of 
Manchester, Vt., says in his narrative poem 
on Lillie, there came a day when the artists 
found a new picture hanging in the wagon 
shed. “Who in thunder painted that?” ex- 
claimed the chief. “Not I!” “Of course not!” 
exploded the chief. “You couldn’t. That 
begins where you left off!” 

Finally the confession came from John, a 
confession almost of sin. He had used an 
old shaving brush, some sash brushes and 
some samples of house paint he had once 
been agent for. The artists gave him brushes 
and paints and kept silent. After they went 


Steadfast on Rental Plan 


Members of the American Society of Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers met Nov. 6 for 
the first time since adopting the rental policy 
for the exhibition of their work, and over- 
whelmingly reasserted approval of the plan. 
The 118 members supporting the resolution, 
which requires museums and art associations 
to pay rental to artists each month of 1 per 
cent of the value of each picture or sculpture, 
voted to, hold a large exhibition in New York 
City this winter. 

About a dozen members have refused to 
abide by the resolution and are automatically 
ruled out of the society, reports the New York 
Eugene Speicher, 








back to the city, John kept on with his plumb- 
ing and carpenter work, but a spark had be- 
gun to glow and slowly the walls of his aban- 
doned hen-house were covered with the things 
he saw and felt. Now and then he would 
try to share his joy and findings with the 
neighbors, but they considered picture-making 
a childish waste of time, especially when 
John was such an excellent carpenter. Then 
another artist found the paintings in the hen- 
house and burst into indignation against the 
townsmen. “What do you mean asking him 
to come and mend your kitchen sinks! 
Kitchen sinks! I tell you, none of us are 
fit to wash his brushes for him.” After such 
enthusiasm, all the lingering summer people 
began making pilgrimages to the hen-house 
to view his work, and Lillie’s career was 
started. 

William Hard describes his first public 
showing and his present work: 


“Deep valleys, tall mountains unsweeping 
To a sky black with ominous storm clouds. 
Or a world fast held in the grip of ice 


and snow. 

Somehow the unexpressed emotions of 
years 

Burst like some overwhelming prehistoric 
force 


On a world before man came. 


Gradually the storm has subsided. 

There are peaceful fields full of harvest, 

Quiet streams and sunny hillsides. 

Seasoned old taverns and a world where 
man dwells. 

There are cold hillsides, too, 

And leaden skies, but the storm has 
passed. 

His world is no longer in travail.” 


Charles Burchfield, John Carroll, Franklin C. 
Watkins, Gifford Beal, Mahonri Young and 
John Sloan. 


Italian Art at Hagerstown 

The Washington County Museum in Hagers- 
town, Maryland, is holding until Dec. 1 an 
exhibition of contemporary Italian painting, 
assembled last year under the auspices of the 
Western Art Association and the Direzione 
Generale Italiani all’Estero for the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. The exhibi- 
tion presents 90 canvases by 27 artists, includ- 
ing a few by the older men but mainly devoted 
to the more radical painters of the post-war 
generation. 
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“The Cat.” 
Belcher. Dana Water Color Medal. 


One of Group by Hilda 


Unmistakable evidence of water color’s cur- 
rent popularity is the fact that 3,200 entries 
were submitted to the 33rd Annual Philadel- 
phia Water Color Exhibition, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts through Dec. 
8. Concomitantly, the 34th annual exhibition 
of miniatures sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, presents 120 diminutive 
pictures. Serving on the jury which chose 
855 water colors for the annual display were: 
J. Frank Copeland, John J. Dull, W. Emer- 
ton Heitland and Eliot O’Hara. The black- 
and-white jury was comprised of Robert Riggs, 
Earle Horter and Asa Cheffetz. 


Another Dispute 


[Continued from page 15] 

as artists for $105 a month in dole. Artists 
in America never fared better in their lives 
than under the present system! Of all the 
relief projects, the art projects come nearest 
to justifying relief administration. From 
Kingston to Denver we see murals, paintings, 
and prints displayed in public buildings! 
It is unseemly that these people need any 
congress to descend to the levels of ignorant 
collectivism in any extension and continuity 
of open-handed greed! 

There is another angle: Artists are essen- 
tially an individualistic people. As artists, 
they never could work together; they never 
could organize. Regimentation sounds the 
death knell for cultural expression. 

We do not care a rap for the color or creed 
of our favorite author, if his work measures 
up to a literary standard. Are these 107 men 
and women so duped by the new mass tactics 
that they lend their names to an ignominious 
broadcast? Is art to be henceforth a matter 
of concern for hourly wages, or for political 
faiths? If so, we may well despair of any 
future for American art and culture. 





THEATRE, MUSIC, DANCE 


PAINTINGS, — LITHOGRAPHS 


ry 
Degas, Renoir, Lautrec, Forain, 


Delacroix, Matisse, Lintott, Shinn, etc. 
November 11th to November 23rd 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Aquarelle Show Ultra-Serious 


Hilda Belcher was granted the Dana Water 
Color Medal for her group of compositions, 
one of which is “The Cat,” reproduced here- 
with. The Pennell medal for achievement in 
illustration in the graphic arts was given to 
Paul Froelich. From his group a lithograph, 
“In the Paddock,” was named the prize winner. 
John Taylor Arms’ etching “Valley of the 
Savery, Wyoming,” reproduced in THE ART 
Dicest of June 1, 1935, when it won the 
Charles M. Lea prize at the Print Club an- 
nual, received the Eyre Medal and becomes 
the property of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. oe 

“Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the 
show,” Dorothy Grafly writes in the Philadel- 
phia Record, “is the welcome it has given to 
newcomers, many. of whom show promise. 
There also is apparent a softening of paint 
values that bespeaks greater interest in the 
medium’s mechanics. . . . One is overwhelmed, 
however, at the sameness in choice of sub- 
ject matter and the lack of humor in the 
mental approach.” 

C. H. Bonte, art critic of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, shared the same general opinion. In 
the exhibition he notes the “stressing of the 
American scene, to the almost complete ex- 
clusion of Europe, which heretofore has fur- 
nished such an abundance of themes; the 
lack of humor among the pictures, the major- 
ity having seemingly been created in a spirit 
of almost deadly seriousness; the ability of 
the American artist to discover beauty in 
the most unlikely places, and to translate that 
beauty effectively, and the disappearance of the 
markedly eccentric among modern methods 
of painting.” 

In the miniature section, “Joanie” by Emily 
Dodge Pattee won the Philadelphia Society 
of Miniature Painters’ medal of honor. “My 
Father” by Magda Heuermann was awarded 
the D. J. McCarthy prize. 


Let us not be deceived: The federal art 
projects have furthered American art, and a 
growing public interest in art is a good omen 
for the future. Some of the artists have done 
excellent work; all have had almost unlimited 
“freedom of expression”. 

But for a small group of artists to go off 
“half-cocked” with their suggested coition of 
Communism and Culture will win nothing 
better than widespread disgrace for them. We 
need serious adjustments to the newer dole- 
taking social system, it is true; the surest 
and quickest way for artists to protest the 
growth of Facism in the United States,—and 
hke evils of government which stifle individ- 
ualism,—would be to spurn and refuse dole 
money, which is one of the most un-democratic 
palliatives in the history of our States. To 
collect and organize to grab more dole will 
enly serve to defame the fair name of Ameri- 
can culture! 








To repeat: No one cares whether his tailor 
be a democrat or a buddhist; nor does one care 
to examine the political propensities of the 
artist who executes murals and paintings; if 
any American artist wishes to employ his citi- 
zenship rights by espousing a futile commun- 
ism, that is his p: srogative——but there is no 
need for him to lean on 106 other people and 
to hide behind a transparent smoke-screen of 
pseudo-cultural shibboleths in order to sus- 
tain an ungrateful political disposition. Let’s 
eliminate the humbuggery by divorcing this 
stupid union of Art and Politics. Warn all 
American artists that 107 Philistines are parad- 
ing with false banners!” 
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LOST! 


A VALUABLE 
WORK OF ART 


In the museums, galleries and in 
homes, protection is the watch- 
word for all valuable works of 
art. But in the transfer of costly 
paintings, antiques, etc. from 
place to place, are you fully pro- 
tected against loss and careless 
handling by irresponsible ship- 
ping organizations? 

There is only one way to be 
safe and that is by entrusting 
your shipments to Railway Ex- 
press. This nation-wide organi- 
zation provides protection and 
safe handling throughout, from 
your door to anybody’s door in 
all principal cities and towns. 
Railway Express gives the ship- 
per a receipt for the shipments 
—speeds them on swift passenger 
trains—and takes another receipt 
from the consignee on delivery. 

Phone any Railway Express 
agent for service or information. 


ON THE AIR @ TUNE IN 
on the RAILWAY EXPRESS NEWS PARADE 
Every week from the following stations: 


Atlanta, WGST @ Baltimore, WBAL e Bos- 

ton, WEEI @ Chicago, WLS @ Cleveland, 

WHK e Dallas, WFAA eLos Angeles, KNX 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSTP e New Orleans, 

WDSU e New York, WOR e Omaha, KOIL 

St. Louis, KWK e San Francisco, KYA 
Seattle, KOMO 


Watch for local announcements 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 
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Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Chicago Print International Ranks High 





“The Introduction.” 


A Wood Engraving by Tom Chadwick (English). 


Anonymous Prize of $50. 


Charles Locke, a pupil of Pennell, won the 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art Institute 
prize, of $75, with bronze medal, at the Fifth 
Internatienal Exhibition of Lithography and 
Wood Engraving, being held in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago until Jan. 6. Smooth and 
slick in technique, his winning print, “Docks,” 
is a beautifully rendered lithograph, showing 
exquisite gradations of light and shade. Tom 
Chadwick of Great Britain was awarded an 
anonymous prize of $50 for the best wood en- 
gtaving, “The Introduction,” a highly decora- 
tive print depicting the meeting of one game 
cock with another. “Comatose” by Dean 
Fausett, which won honorable mention, is an 
ambition lithograph, showing two cowboys 
happily in the land of manafia, their indolent 
figures stretched out in odd postures. 

This year’s exhibition contains 326 prints, 


about equally divided between lithographs and 
wood engravings; eighteen countries are repre- 
sented. An illustrated catalogue has been is- 
sued which contains, besides the name of the 
artist, the title of his work and the medium 
he uses, also the price of his lithograph or 
woodcut. The average price is about $12, 
ranging from $1 to $30. The jury of selec- 
tion was composed of Henry G. Keller, Mor- 
ton Dauwen Zabel and William Zorach. 

C. J. Bulliet, art critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, is of the opinion that the print inter- 
national easily outranks the other current Art 
Institute attraction, the exhibition of Ameri- 
can oils and sculpture. “Lithography and 
wood engraving,” he said, “being necessarily 
the work of artists who have had at least 
some serious training in craftsmanship, ani 
offering, because of small dimensions fewer 





“Docks.” A Lithograph by Charles Locke (American). 
Logan $75 Prize and Bronze Medal. 


Tragedy of War 


Prints and drawings by Kerr Eby on “The 
Tragedy of War” are on view at the Keppel 
Galleries, New York, during November I 
somewhat gruesome, there is a message “be- 
hind these prints. As Eby himself points 
out: “They were made from indelible im- 
pressions of war. They are not imaginary. 
I saw them.” Particularly timely because 
of the war clouds on the other side of the 
ocean, the work of this artist is poignant. His 
dramatic themes are well fortified by his tech- 
nique. 

As a camouflage worker, Eby was attached 
to the field artillery with the engineers, the 
40th regiment of the regular U. S. Army. 
He describes what he saw and felt. “The 
men like maggots in a cheese—and seemingly 
moving as aimlessly. The feeling of night 
movements. The endless walking in a semi- 
coma with perhaps -your hand: on.a gun~bar- 
rel to keep you steady with always the danger 
of going to sleep on your feet and being 
crushed by a caisson behind—all these things, 
the endless piling up of the minutia of the 
human side of war I remember. And on 
the advances, the dead. Singly or in windrows 
—always the dead youngsters—the period to 
what we were doing. It seemed idiotic to me 
then. It seems doubly idiotic to me now. 

“It must be remembered that all of us 
underneath had some vague idea of purging 
the world of an evil. It was always there 
submerged under our profane belly-aching and 
fooling about anything and everything. It 
seemed almost right that those still, shape- 
less bundles should be there—that something 
new and good should come of it. Now we 
know that nothing came of it—much to the 
contrary—they died for less than nothing. 
We who are left have seen to that. The 
world today is a more savage place than 
the world of 1914. Those of us who te- 
member anything before that year know this. 
By no stretch of the imagination was it a 
perfect place then but by comparison it was 
far more gentle. There is immeasurably more 
hate and distrust everywhere now and far 
less hope.” 








temptations than big and gaudy canvases for 
empty headed egocentric exhibitionism, the 
black and white show is notably superior to 
the American show of paintings. This show, 
of course, is international, and the work of 
some of the European artists gives it added 
‘tone,’ but the American section, viewed by 
itself, easily outranks the American oil ex- 
hibition. i 

“Social protest’ and ‘the American scene’ 
engage the black-and-white artists almost as 
much as their brethren of the brush and 
flaming pigments. But the lithographers and 
the wood cutters, working frankly as _illus- 
trators, in techniques pretty well ordered and 
with no temptations to indulge in color stunts 
beyond their capacities, better catch the spirit 
of what they are seeking to say. (A few 
colored lithographs are included in the show, 
but they scarcely count. They are freaks that 
can be readily passed over in favor of the 
black and white. They have about the same 
effect on the beholder that the color movie 
has on the habitual fan satisfied with the mill 
run of films.) 

“Tt may be that our painters are more in 
the habit of falling down on their color than 
is generally suspected.” 








| 
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Ships and the Sea 


Arthur Briscoe in his group of etchings 
of ships and the sea, on display at the Guy 
E. Mayer Galleries, New York, until Nov. 
23, shows first hand knowledge of the sea 
jn turbulent mood and the life and ways of 
the men who sail the ships, facing every kind 
of weather, with its hazards of danger and 
death. The slashing waves washing the decks, 
all hands toiling on deck and the manning 
‘of the pumps, are some of the vivid scenes 
recorded by Briscoe. Sails and strong armed 
‘men hauling the ropes against a background 
of rolling seas make up most of his com- 
positions. 

Primarily a pictorial interpreter of the 
‘sailor, Briscoe knows his medium and _ his 
subject matter, having sailed on these boats 
and rubbed shoulders with the seamen. Born 
within the sound of the sea at Birkenhead, 
England, Briscoe enjoyed the adventures of a 
journey around the world, setting forth from 
Liverpool and paying his passage by working 
at various occupations. In America he drove 
cattle across the range, but whenever oppor- 
tunity offered he drifted to the sea and took 
ship. His pictorial instincts whetted, he re- 
turned to study art at the Slade School and 
at Julien’s in Paris, with the intent of be- 
coming a marine painter. The war extended 
Briscoe’s nautical experience, for he com- 
manded small crafts protecting the coast of 
England. 

Not only the conflict of the men with 
terrific gales and furious waves is recorded 
by Briscoe; there is peace, too, in some of 
his etchings, where fine weather and slow 
hours are enjoyed by the blue-watermen. 
Others are touched with a feeling of “sea 


fever,” bringing to mind John Masefield’s 
words: 


“I must down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star 
to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a 
gray dawn breaking.” 


Etcher Wins at 75 


In the past two years the Print Club of 
Philadelphia has gone from youth to ripe old 
age in awarding the John Gribbel prize at 
its annual exhibition. In 1934 the prize went 
to 17-year-old Arthur Bloch, Jr. This year 
James H. Fincken, 75, was the winner with 
his “Sonning Bridge,” an etching and aqua- 
tint. Honorable mentions went to Alfred 
Bendiner’s “Sweet Innocence,” a travesty on 
court procedure, and to Robert Riggs’ litho- 
graph, “Clown Alley.” 

Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record 
notes that the Print Club does not reveal 
the personnel of its jury, and wonders “how 
the brilliant ‘Tumblers’ by Riggs could have 
been relegated to the also-rans’.” 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
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Virginian Pictures His Home and His Hills 


“Mountain House.” A Woodcut by Charles W. Smith. 


A display of thirty woodcuts by Charles 
W. Smith, called “In Old Virginia,” will 
open Nov. 25 at the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York. That Smith is deeply interested in 
his subject matter is evident in these crisp, 
controlled pictures of broad and far-reaching 
Virginia lands. Springing from a long line 
of hearty pioneers, the artist feels in his own 
breast the majestic beauty of these mountain 
ranges and the stolid simplicity of all things 
growing. He is keenly aware of all that 
Virginia may offer him. From a neighbor’s 
newly plowed field, to the gawky awkward- 
ness of humble dwellings and the lowering 
clouds of an approaching storm, Smith’s 
searching eye seeks out and follows. 

Alive with his own life, Smith’s pictures 
turn from bleak days and scenes to the com- 
forting back-yard gossip of the “po’ white 
folks” fringing the little Virginia towns. The 
example which THe Art DiceEst reproduces, 
“Mountain House,” is the home of his grand- 
father. Besides the Virginia hills, there are 
scenes from Charleston, bringing to mind the 
book of wood cuts by Smith called “Old 
Charleston,” published in 1933 by the Dale 
Press of Richmond, Va. 

Sherwood Anderson writes in the catalogue: 
“Here is some more work out of the South 
. .. the Virginia hills . . . life in it . . . odd 
charming little angles of American life. I 
like that, the effort, so obviously honest. . . . 
I do like the feel of this thing that is com- 
ing, more and more, out of the Seuth.” 

“Smith was born in the Valley of Virginia. 
His work is as indigenous as the trees and 
limestone rocks of the Blue Ridge,” said 
Berkeley Williams, Jr., in Prints. “Each line 
and mass of his pictures is informed with 
the peculiar brooding and mystery of those 
gentle mountains. He works with no modifica- 
tion of foreign influence. His culture is pure- 
ly that of his own soil. And let it be said 
that in this acclamation of Charles Smith’s 
Americanism, there is no tint of chauvinism. 
An artist speaks most strongly when he speaks 


with the power of his own race and nationality 
in his utterance, for he speaks then not only 
from his relatively small store of personal ex- 
perience, but from the whole tradition of his 
people. Smith’s Americanism is no cultivated 
pose; it is an inevitability. ... There is 
such vitality and strength to the accomplished 
work of this modest engraver as to make him 
a major figure among American artists. In- 
deed, it is impossible to find anybody working 
today whose conception is richer or whose 
presentation is more direct and honest.” 


Wife’s Tribute to an Etcher 


Samuel Chamberlain, prominent etcher, is 
holding an exhibition at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York, through. Nov. 30. 
Chamberlain is noted for his technical pro- 
ficiency and sincerity of purpose, qualities 
happily expressed by Mrs..Chamberlain in a 
letter to Charles D. Childs: 

“His vision is so sure and trained that I 
have rarely seen him erase or change a line 
in a drawing. The same thought and care 
existed in his etching from the time he started 
studying with M. Edouard Leon in Paris, and 
he has spoiled or discarded remarkably few 
plates.” 


ARTHUR 


Etchings 


BRISCOE 


also a collection of 
Antique Chinese 
Decorated Porcelains 
November 4th - 23rd 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 
578 Madison Ave., at 57th St., N.Y.C. 
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Among the Print Makers 


Greetings That Are Not Tinsel and Doggerel 





“Snow Scene,” 


When Sir Henry Cole of London conceived 
the idea of sending his friends a specially 
designed greeting for Christmas in the year 
1846, he engaged the services of J. C. Hor- 
seley, a reputable artist of the day and a 
member of the Royal Academy. During the 
next two decades, Christmas cards became 
increasingly popular, and were selected with 
care from among designs by artists of some 
standing in the community. When Louis Pang 
intreduced the custom in America in 1875, 
he looked to such artists as Thomas Moran 
and J. Alden Weir to create his designs. To- 
day the custom is practiced by millions of 
people, but the card itself has fallen into a 
slough of hackneyed designs and doggerel. 

The American Artists Group, which exists 
to make fine art better known to the general 
public, in creating more than one hundred 
different cards, each a fine reproduction of 
an original graphic work of significance, has 
done much to remedy this condition by sub- 
stituting designs of lasting merit for the ephem- 
eral trash that now clutters the Christmas 
card counters. This organization feels that 
the Christmas card is the logical vehicle by 
which to reach that vast majority who seldom 
if ever come into contact with fine art in any 
form. These Christmas card reproductions, 
priced at no more than the commercial variety, 
should in themselves tend to constitute new 
forms of popular art within the reach of mil- 
lions who will discover an escape from the 
tinsel and cheapness of the traditional card. 
Many of the art loving minority who have 
been driven by good taste to give up the 
use of greeting cards altogether should feel 
able to return to the practice. 

The American Artists Group has also as- 
sembled four traveling exhibitions of the orig- 
inal prints from which its cards were repro- 
duced and has sent them on a nation-wide 
tour. These exhibitions are taking art di- 
rectly to the general public by showings in a 
leading department store in more than fifty 
cities. This is the organization’s means of 
blazing a trail toward an increased and broad- 


by Emil Ganso. 


ened appreciation of fine art. In this way 
many original prints have been sold to per- 
sons who never before had gone in for col- 
lecting graphic works. 

Samuel Golden, executive director of the 
American Artists Group, makes the following 
statement: “In spite of the many new agencies 
that have sprung up in recent years to bring 
artists and public together and notwithstand- 
ing that much space is now devoted to art 
in newspapers and magazines, and that an 
ever increasing awareness of art seems evi- 
dent on the part of the public, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the great mass of Americans 
are still woefully ignorant of the personali- 
ties and the works that dominate contempo- 
rary American art. Certainly it is true that 
no American artist is as well known to the 
general public as are our leading novelists 
and dramatists. 

“The depression has taught the American 
artist that he can no longer depend upon the 
patronage of the few. It has taught him 
that if American art is to realize the promise 
inherent in the present, then it must find 
support in the understanding and appreciation 
of the many. But obviously before the many 
can give art their support they must know 
it. 

“The American Artists Group exists to fill 
this gap. It presents a very fair cross-section 
of the best in contemporary art. Its purpose 
is to popularize such works of art by making 
them known to that larger public which does 
not attend art exhibitions or follow the com- 
ments of art publications.” 





Five Burchfields Bring $4,300 
From the exhibition of nine recent water 
colors by Charles Burchfield at the Rehn 
Galleries, New York, five were sold for a 
total of $4,300. “Creek Bank” brought $1,500 
from the Worcester Art Museum. Other 
prices were $1,000 for “Red Barn,” $750 for 
“Rain and Wind Through the Trees,” $600 
for “Buttercups” and $450 for “The Star.” 





New York Criticism 


[Continued from page 14] 


Those who think they know the sea, but do 
not know Marin, should go to his exhibition 
and compare notes.” 

* oa 


Mr. and Mrs. Guinzburg 


The exhibition at the Delphic Studios by 
Frederic Victor Guinzburg, sculptor, and his 
wife, Ruth Lewy Guinzburg, who contributed 
lithographs and drawings, drew the attention 
of the critics. “What Mexican character has 
taught so many artists, the Guinzburgs have 
quickly assimilated—the simplicity of the 
physical and spiritual character of the Mexi- 
can,” Carlyle Burrows pointed out in the 
Herald Tribune. “It can be turned into a 
dry formula, as Mr. Guinzburg shows in some 
of his figures and miniature life groups; or 
it can be dignified, with a sensitive inter- 
pretation, as he dignifies it in his stone ‘Flower 
Vendor’ and ‘Mother and Child,’ which are 
among his most appealing pieces. . . . Broad, 
simple strokes tell the story in the drawings, 
but tell it sketchily and without great feeling 
or vitality.” 

His show indicated to Jerome Klein of the 
Post that Guinzburg, although not yet entirely 
free of academic habits, has “unquestionably 
taken a more fruitful, progressive road. Some 
of his small direct sketches are best. The 
use of squared form on a large scale is not 
so effective. The portraits of Mexican per- 
sonalities, such as Diego Rivera, by Ruth 
Lewy Guinzburg, have subject interest, of 
course, but they are rather labored and artisti- 
cally less interesting than the very light and 
witty lithographs.” 

om x oo 


L’Engle, “‘Artists’ Artist” 

Dancers, wrestlers and such sport events as 
“Track Meet” and “Six-Day Bike Race” in- 
terest William L’Engle as noted in his ex- 
hibition at the Georgette Passedoit Gallery. 
In the opinion of Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune, L’Engle is “a sensitive color- 
ist, whose line is as expressive as his color 
is appealing. Thus he is not unlike the late 
Charles Demuth, whose influence is clear in a 
study of acrobats, but does not usually dom- 
inate his improvisings on human and _ land- 
scape themes.” 

Calling him “an artists’ artist,’ Howard 
Devree of the Times remarked that L’Engle’s 
work “will have more appeal for the artist 
and critic than to the general public. In 
his show he reveals anew his preoccupation 
with rhythms, aesthetically logical construc- 
tion, ability to abstract. Not that these studies 
of dancers, wrestlers, boats and landscape are 
unemotional; quite the reverse. But they are 
like the taxing sonnet among verse forms, and 
they repay in kind.” 

* * * 


Robin Gives “‘Real Promise” 


George Robin, a newcomer in the exhibiting 
field, is the first artist to be presented by the 
Arthur Goetz Gallery in its new policy of 
handling work by young contemporary artists. 
According to Jerome Klein of the Post, Robin 
is “a portraitist using a more modern color 
range, but with results equally constrained 
and lacking in vitality. ‘Hell Gate Bridge’ 
is an oil sketch that shows Mr. Robin has 
imagination when he gets away from the 
stultifying conditions that produce such dismal 
results in the portrait field today.” Howard 
Devree wrote in the Times: “Not yet sure 
of himself, Mr. Robin in this work gives very 
real promise. The illustrative is a danger. A 
sound color sense is among his assets.” 
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The News of Books on Art 


Paul Cezanne 


If “art is nature seen through a tempera- 
ment,” then Gerstle Mack’s biography of Paul 
Cézanne is a welcome illumination of the per- 
sonality which turned the stream of art into 
new channels. “It is no exaggeration to say 
that Cézanne, far more than any single artist 
of his generation,” Mack asserts, “has de- 
termined the course of ‘modern’ painting— 
that is, the painting of the present day. His 
influence, acknowledged by practically all of 
the greatest living painters, has been para- 
mount for at least three decades. Today he 
is almost universally conceded to be what, in 
his more confident moments, he predicted he 
would become: ‘The primitive of a new art.’” 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 437 pp., 48 
illustrations, $5.) 

Biographers are prone to make extravagant 
claims for their subjects, but Mack’s volume 
is a narrative of the incidents which reveal 
the personality of Cézanne, an explanation of 
his attitudes and behavior. The details of his 
childhood are, perhaps, over simplified, yet 
they prove his normality and his interest in 
the average concerns of youth and adolescence. 
Quite significant, however, is Cézanne’s friend- 
ship with Emile Zola, begun in school days 
and lasting to their old age, having been 
terminated more because of their divergence 
of interests than because of the fanciful ex- 
planations of other biographers. Long tramps 
through the region of Aix in Provence, lit- 
erary ventures and discussions were mutually 
stimulating for the two who were to achieve 
recognition in the fruition of their talents. 

Mack explains Cézanne as apprehensive of 
grappins, tentacles which would clutch at 
him, destroy his tranquility in his self-con- 
tained sphere. His fears were legion, his sen- 
sitive nature easily wounded. Intrusions on 
his spiritual privacy caused him to appear 
brusque and ungracious. Surely so great a 
genius as he can be excused for his lack of 
adaptability to social usage. He lived only 
for his art, and with unflagging persistence 
devoted himself to concentration upon his 
recherches, his word which explains his pur- 
pose in painting. 

Harassed by his father’s resolve to make 
him follow a bourgeois calling, Paul Cézanne 
owes his liberation to the exhortations of Zola 
to join him in Paris. At last the obstinate 
Louis-Auguste was persuaded of his son’s in- 
capacity for ordinary work. He himself by 
shrewd dealings, amassed one of the largest 
fortunes in Aix. Paul was permitted to go to 
Paris in 1861. From the bohemian life and 
Parisian dissipations he kept himself aloof. 
He painted in various ateliers, but underwent 
no thorough training. Ill-adjusted, he returned 
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to Provence after a few months, acceded to 
Louis-Auguste’s wish that he take a position 
in the bank of Cézanne and Cabassol in Aix, 
but found himself as restless as before. Paul 
Cézanne’s life is a series of dissatisfactions 
—when he was in Paris he was impatient to 
be in Provence, but when there he longed to 
be back in Paris. His biographer has been 
able to reconstruct most of his moves, and 
their immediate motivation, through docu- 
ments. Mack has availed himself of Cézanne’s 
letters to Zola now preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. These round out 
our knowledge of both the painter and author. 
In all, Mack’s volume is the most complete 
and most authoritative work on Cézanne which 
has appeared in the extensive literature on 
the master of Aix. 

Though shy, Cézanne was well acquainted 
with the prominent artists of his day. He 
gained much from his contacts with the Im- 
pressionists and shared with them the public 
abuse which was accorded their experiments in 
paint. Mack points out very clearly Cézanne’s 
view of the fallacy of Impressiopnism—that it 
was concerned only with transient effects— 
whereas he wished to give to their palette 
and their charming conceptions a more en- 
during quality. “Cézanne looked for some- 
thing deeper” than the surface appearances 
of the things the Impressionists painted, he 
sought for “the solid, permanent form be- 
neath the surface, the essence of the thing 
itself. Losing none of the delicate, subtle 
brilliance of surface color and reflected light 
on which his fellow-painters laid such, stress,” 
he evolved his own, meticulous technique by 
the “superimposition of one thin glaze over 
another, each coat or layer made up of in- 
numerable small strokes of a definite shape 
running in different directions, enabling him 
to build up the effect of solidity, of the third 
dimension which he felt to be so essential and 
which other Impressionists ignored consciously 
or dismissed.” 

Having learned to see France through Cé- 
zanne’s eyes, twentieth century readers are 
impatient with the abuse of his contemporaries, 
and with his own father’s lack of sympathy 
for a son who could only paint “as he saw.” 
Through the pages of Gerstle Mack’s bio- 
graphy one has a sense of participating in the 
very evolution of modern painting. When the 
Cézanne myth is thus reduced to its factual 
realities, one admires the man as well as the 
artist. 


Austrian Prints Shown 

An exhibition of Austrian graphics, pre- 
sented under the patronage of the Austrian 
Minister to the United States, Edgar L. G. 
Prochnik, is being held at the International 
Art Center of the Roerich Museum. The 
showing was arranged in co-operation with 
Nicholas Post, president of the Society for the 
Expansion of Austrian Art in Foreign Coun- 
tries, and contains work by the leading graphic 
masters of Vienna, among them Suitbert Lobis- 
ser, Hans Frank, Carry Hauser, Erwin Lang, 
C. L. Martin, Viktor Plankh, Maximilian 
Reinitz, O. R. Schatz and Franz Wolf. 

Rich in the charm, the warmth and light- 
ness of touch that is peculiarly Austrian, the 
prints range from the classic to the modern 
trend in art, and reflect the whole gamut of 
peasant life and mountain lore. Favorite sub- 
jects are old towns and castles, peasants in 
the fields, carnivaltimo and Alpine flora. 
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Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Termss cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Address: THE ART 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street. New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 


NEW HELP FOR STUDENTS: “First Steps 

in Pictorial Composition” by T. Victor 
Hall; Pitman. All: leading art and book 
stores, $1.75. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 


CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO, exceptionally 

light and quiet, every convenience, grand 
piano. Available for rental Friday morning 
to Monday evening, ideal for painter, writer 
or musician. Howard, ClIrcle 17-2752, 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 30). 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1876. Stewart 


Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Left Winger Wins Honor at Wisconsin Salon with Social Expression 





“Cops Will Be Cops.” A Drawing by Al Sessler. 


“Of all the left wingers I have ever seen, 
Sessler is the first to show*some promise of 
ability to make original form,” said Thomas 
Hart Benton, American-scene painter, as he 
designated Al Sessler’s drawing, “Cops Will 
Be Cops,” the most meritorious work in the 
Second Wisconsin Salon of Art, which is being 
held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
until Nov. 25. 

Benton was not alone in his judgment. His 
fellow jurors, Prof. John Shapley, director of 
the University of Chicago art department, 
and Cameron Booth, painter and instructor at 
the St. Paul School of Art, agreed and Sessler 
received $75, the first award among all the 
media in this Wisconsin state exhibition and 
the purchase prize for graphics offered by 
the Wisconsin Union, university division of 
social education and student community cen- 
ter which sponsors the salon. Prof. Shapley 
gave additional proof of his faith in Sessler 
by purchasing another work which received 
an honorable mention, an oil called “Ham- 
burger Joint.” 

Sessler, a young Milwaukee artist and mem- 


ber of the John Reed Club, makes social ex- 


pression his forte. Last year he won the 
salon graphic award with a drawing called 
“N. R. A.”—haggard men huddled outside an 
employment office, waiting. Says Sessler: 
“The artist is bound up with the herd of 
which he is a unit. Economic and social as- 
pects are the important factors in the life of 
any sane person living in organized society. 
These being the important factors that make 
up the character of any individual, the artist 
included, they are what he should express be- 
cause the only phase of man that man can 
express truthfully is himself and that which 
affects him.” Even while visitors were argu- 
ing the merits of Sessler’s presentation of cops 
manhandling the proletariat, a social mal- 
content who had felt the restraining hand of 
the law was bombing police stations in Mil- 
waukee, finally blowing himself and two 
neighbors to bits as he experimented with 
a bigger and, he intended, better bomb. 
The jury was uninterested in Sessler’s so- 
cial point of view; they “admired his pic- 
torial form,” though “apprehensive lest his 
creed reduce his art to mannerism and rote.” 
Less controversial, and more appealing to 
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the more than 700 people who visit the ex- 
hibition daily, is the prize winning design 
for a mural, “Paul Bunyan’s Lumberjacks,” 
by James Watrous, young instructor in the 
university art department. Immortalizing Wis- 
consin’s legendary hero of the lumber days 
and Babe, his blue ox, the design is soon to 
be executed in egg tempera in the Paul Bun- 
yan room of the university Union, one of 
twelve murals to be painted there by Watrous. 

The salon committee, aware that most of 
the state’s artists were painting easel pic- 
tures that modern America won't buy, de- 
liberately began this year an encouragement 
of ability in the mural field, where commis- 
sions both in and out of the state await the 
competent mural artist. As the salon chair- 
man said: “The arts allied to building, mural 
painting and architectural sculpture mesh bet- 
ter with present social needs, offer the great- 
est opportunities to artists for livelihood and 
equal opportunities for artistic expression. Our 
aim is to let the public see the possibilities 
for employing Wisconsin artists in the decora- 
tion of its buildings. Unless this is done, 
the buildings aren’t decorated, or building 
owners have to select blindly from among 
artists not equipped to do mural painting.” 
The Wisconsin show is one of the first large 
regional exhibitions to open its doors to a 
competition among muralists and architectural 
sculptors. 

Awards of $275 drew 368 entries by 155 
of the state’s artists, former residents sending 
work from as far as North Carolina, Alabama 
and Washington. First honors in oil went 
to Willi Anders for his portrait, “Mutti;” in 
water color to Alvin Drover, young Milwaukee 
art student, for his “Landscape;” and in 
sculpture to Dick Wiken, self-taught Mil- 
waukeean, for his newel-post wood carving, 
“The Alchemist.” Robert von Neumann, in- 
structor at the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, received the Madison Art Association 
purchase prize of $100 for one of his blue- 
gray marine scenes of Wisconsin fisherman 
life. It will hang in one of the Madison 
public schools. 

Not the least significant part of the whole 
enterprise is the method of conducting the 
salon. From beginning to end the arrange- 
ments are conceived and executed by univer- 
sity students, working voluntarily as a com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Union, aided by the 
Union staff. In this way, the salon is be- 
coming a fertile seeding ground for a future 
leadership in the cultural life of the state— 
an authentic and influential enacture of the 
function a university is expected to serve. 





Design School Lectures 

Eight lectures are scheduled by the New 
York School of Applied Design for Women, 
160 Lexington Ave., New York, in its 1935-36 
course. The list is as follows: Mrs. Henry 
0. Hereford, Dec. 3, “Japanese Gardens and 
Flowers;’"” Miss Louise Schlichting, Jan. 7, 
“Selling in a Big Store;” Mrs. Alice McKay 
Kelly, Jan. 21, “Vivid Personalities in the Far 
East;” Jonas Lie, Feb. 11, “The Art Situa- 
tion;” Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Feb. 25, “The 
Progress of Women;” Alice Wilson, March 17, 
“The Road to Success;” Walter Russell, April 
7, “Inspiration as a Necessity in Art;” Dorothy 
F.. Williams, April 28, “Design in Ancient 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Buying Oil Colors 
By HAROLD C. PARKS 
Chief Chemist, Artists’ Material Division, 
Devoe & Raynolds Company 
[Continued from Nov. 1st issue} 


Formulation 


With regard to the differences in formula- 
tion between American and foreign oil colors, 
there are, quite apparently, none. The chief 
differences lie in the variations in the manu- 
facturers’ conception of a satisfactory product. 
Entirely similar qualities are to be found in 
lines made on both sides of the ocean. 

Both European and American colors are 
represented in all classes and in the matter 
of selection the artist should be guided not 
by the foreign or American label, but by the 
class of color which he buys. Some manu- 
facturers create in the minds of their clientele, 
the conception that their colors fall in a 
higher quality classification than is actually 
the case. 

The formulation of the vehicle is important 
as such forms of deterioration as cracking, 
checking, chalking, etc., are dependent upon 
it. The foreign school of thought recommends 
the presence of a small. percentage of wax 
or resin. However small these amounts may 
be, they are neither necessary from the stand- 
point of working characteristics (the reason 
they are put in evidently) nor are they de- 
sirable, since they increase very materially 
any tendencies to crack. The mixture of 
colors on an ordinary painting, sets up sufh- 
cient varying physical stress without the addi- 
tion of further unnecessary complications. 

Several years ago a series of competitive 
oil colors were exposed on canvas panels to 
the sunlight for a period of six months. At 
the end of this time it was noted, among other 
things, that more colors of certain brands were 
cracked or grazed than others. The paint 
had seemingly dried out, and large fissures 
had developed which would ruin the appear- 
ance of any painting. Some of the foreign 
brands were notably very poor in this test, 
showing about six times the amount of crack- 
ing manifest in those of the leading American 
make. 

We have often noted in our work with com- 
petitive foreign colors a surprising tendency 
toward gelation, better known as livering. The 
color becomes hard and jelly like in the tube 
and after it has been removed with difficulty, 
it cannot be worked up into useable material. 
This condition is unquestionably more preva- 
lent in foreign colors and apparently is caused 
directly by faulty formulation. 

Grinding 

It is often said that hand grinding is su- 
perior to machine. It is obvious that if all 
colors were to be hand ground the supply 
would not meet the demand and colors would 
be beyond the finances of the great mass of 
artists. It is recognized that this is not a 
valid argument in favor of machine grinding. 

There can actually be little difference be- 
tween a perfectly ground color made by hand 
and one made by machine. Each is made up 
of particles well dispersed in the medium. It 
can be said that the heat of the mills may 
effect a change in the pigment or the oils, but 
this cannot be so as all modern mills are 
cooled by water which nullifies any frictional 
_ rise in temperature. 

The chief difference lies in the fact that 
_ very often particles escape the hand grinding 


operation that cannot possibly get through a 
mill unground. Machine milling creates a 
uniformity of particle size throughout the oil 
color mass, as each particle must receive the 
same treatment as every other. Hand grind- 
ing, on the other hand, consists of placing a 
dab of color on a slab and rubbing it with a 
muller until it is smooth. Unfortunately the 
main bulk of the color in such a dab gets 
on the edges of the muller and does not enter 
between the grinding surfaces at all. This, 
of course, is scraped off with a palette knife 
and the operation repeated. The result is 
that while most of the particles are ground, 
there are many which will escape and never 
become ground. This procedure leads to non- 
uniformity and is not considered as good as 
the modern methods. The results are readily 
apparent to the artist in the form of smooth, 
homogeneous films when the colors are made 
on mills. 
Permanence 

The question of permanence arises so often 
that it is felt that the inclusion of a brief 
discussion here will be of interest. Permanence 
is a broad term and should properly include 
any of the types of deterioration which may 
occur to a painting after it has been com- 
pleted. We are all accustomed to saying that 
a color is permanent when we mean that it 
is practically lightfast. Many other things 
may happen to a painting which has been 
produced with very“lightfast colors. Many 
of these have been mentioned heretofore such 
as cracking. In order to confine the discus- 
sion within narrower limits, the word per- 
manence will be taken to mean solely light- 
fastness. 

Pigments, the coloring matter of oil colors, 
are all definite chemical compounds, some 
more complex than others. When light strikes 
upon them, many are altered into other chemi- 
cal compounds by what are known as photo- 
chemical reactions. These other compounds 
are a different color from the original and, 
hence, the color changes and the pigment is 
said to be fugitive, or the reverse of lightfast. 
The less susceptible a pigment is to these re- 
actions, the more lightfast it will be. The 
earth pigments, for example, have been buried 
in the ground for ages and have been sub- 
jected to all kinds of chemical changes. Little 
can be done which will change their composi- 
tion. Consequently they are extremely light- 
fast. 

Contrasted with this are the organic or dye 
colors, known as lakes, which are essentially 
vegetable in nature. None is really resistant 
to photochemical change and all are much 
less lightfast. Not even the alizarin crimsons, 
ranking among the most lightfast of the group, 
can be compared with the other less reactive 
groups. 
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Therefore, it may be said that lightfastness 
depends within narrow limits solely upon the 
particular pigment involved. The product of 
one maker may be very slightly better in this 
respect than another but this variation is small 
compared with the difference between various 
pigments. The colors which have been chosen 
for the so-called permanent brands on the 
market are all of excellent lightfasiness. They 
are no more so, however, than the same colors 
of other brands, provided always that each is 
exactly as represented on the label of the 
tube. 

Some doubt should be cast upon the color 
alizarin crimson from a lightfastness stand- 
point in comparison with the other colors of 
these permanent lists. While it is exceeding- 
ly resistant to change in its full strength, it 
cannot be classed-as permanent in mixture 
with white or other colors to make tints. Such 
colors as cadmium and earth colors in similar 
mixture are equal in lightfastness to the full 
strength parent colors. It is suggested that 
cadmium reds be used for these pinks and 
other tints whenever possible. 

Very often it is noted, with not a little dis- 
appointment, that many colors classed as high- 
ly permanent tend to alter on-exposure. In 
many cases this lack of lightfastness is caused 
by a partial disintegration of the vehicle and 
is not a color change of the pigment. The 
phenomenon is known as chalking and is in- 
duced by certain pigments more than others. 
For instance we have freight car paints made 
from highly permanent iron oxide pigments 
but which fade in a very short time. Ultra- 
marine, viridian and cobalt blue often behave 
in this manner. The change is noticeable 
first as a loss of gloss and finally an actual 
change in color is apparent. The chalked 
color is very close to that of the dry pigment 
color before it was ground in oil. 

Most of the admonitions against blending 
certain colors with others can be disregarded 
if a list of permanent colors is chosen. Condi- 
tions are quite similar to those discussed 
wherein the light reacts with certain pigments. 
Each is a chemical compound and when two 
reactive ones are intermixed, it is probable 
that a combination will be effected with a 
consequent change in color. The permanent 
ones are, generally speaking, very non-reactive 
and, hence, do not enter into combinations 
readily. 

Alizarin crimson, again, is the exception to 
the rule. This color is not particularly com- 
patible with earth colors, viridian, cobalt blue, 
permanent greens and oxide of chromium. It 
also suffers in combination with other colors 
to some extent as it is not as permanent when 
used in small quantities as when used alone. 

[To be continued next issue] 
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California School of Arts and Crafts 


29th Fall Term 

Now in Session 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus delightful climate; dis- 
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Mr. Craven Again 
[Continued from page 4] 


art to the inflexible tenets of alien propa- 
ganda. Between the two we have all 
sorts of gangs and subdivisions; lingering 
internationalists devoted to the cult of ab- 
stract purity; sur-realists dabbling in the 
lunatic fringe of the consciousness; snob- 
bish etchers; lily painters, etc. 

“These organizations, using the group 
label as a defense mechanism for incom- 
petence, scold and insult one another, hold 
meetings to condemn the critics and the 
insensitive public, angle greedily for Fed- 
eral jobs, and, in gaperal, make them- 
selves a nuisance. The net result of their 
activities is to lead the public to suspect 
that the average artist is a malcontent 
or a crackpot.” 

If you, as an acad€mician, have been 
called a member of “‘a band of old fogies 
who paint solemnly and politely accord- 
ing to conventional precepts of the hal- 
lowed past,” or if you, left-fronted, have 
been called ‘‘a malcontent or a crackpot,” 
and neither of you like it, then it might 
be well for you to sit down and have an 
argument with yourself. Or, if you feel 
that Craven meant you when he said: 
“Between the two we have all sorts of 
gangs and subdivisions,” etc., it might be 
well if you took a bit of time and tried 
really to classify yourself. 

Craven sneers at the habit of artists to 
form themselves into “‘groups.”” Many 
will think he is wrong in this. Since life 
began, there have been birds of a feather 
who flocked together. At the present time 
nudists do it, rotarians, sheep and techno- 
crats. It is one way to articulate, and 
if the “‘ists’’ in art were not articulate 
Craven couldn't write about them. 

[The paragraphs by Mr. Craven quoted 
above are from an article in which he 
enthusiastically approves the plan now 
being carried out by the American Artists 
Group of putting on the market, especially 
in department stores, Christmas-size re- 
productions of their etched or litho- 
graphed work, as told elsewhere in this 
issue. | 


\ Unrest and Argument 


Controversies in art start these days 
at the drop of the hat, and are most 
vigorously pursued. This, to the editor, 
is in strange contrast to the reticence of 
artists and art lovers in the years 1927, 
1928 and 1929. In those days The Art 
Digest used to invite its readers to send 
in opinions when a controversial subject 
showed its head, but only once in a very 
great while would one of them venture 
into print. 

Now, every subject that materially or 
artistically affects an artist, or the art 
world in general, quickly has its pro- 
tagonists and its antagonists. The latest 
one is the Congress of American Artists, 
to be held next February, in which Hugo 
Gellert and F. Gardner Clough lock horns 
over “fascism” and “‘bolshevism,”’ as told 
in another column. There is a healthy 
and lively spirit of discussion abroad in 
the land. 

Only one explanation comes to hand. 
The depression has stirred the artist to 








think and to express himself, just as it 
has stirred many other elements in our 
national life. He feels inside of him the 
travail due to a rebirth of the economic 
order, or at least a readjustment of things 
as they are,—a “change of life.” 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
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Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
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Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
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LAYTON 


LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 
Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 
now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 
modeling in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 
his new method. Low rates. Write for 
information. 
ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 

250 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. Circle 7-6637 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


THOMAS BENTON FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
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American Children 


“Rabbi,” by 12-year-old Ira Taubner. 


Fears for the future of North American art 
are allayed to some extent by the exhibition 
of 300 youthful works -being shown in the 
Mezzanine Gallery of Rockefeller Center, New 
York, through Nov. 23, under the auspices 
of eight Associated Experimental Schools of 
the New York region. 

“Tf the cross-section is to be trusted,” an art 
critic says, “painters, like Englishmen, are 
divided at birth into little liberals and little 
There is on view every sort 
of painting, from the wildest and sternest ab- 
straction, to the most saccharine academisms.” 
The students were simply given materials and 
permitted to go ahead without the interference 
of instructors. Instinct, it would seem, is 
sufficient guide te artistic expression. 

The judges selected Ira Taubner’s painting, 
reproduced above, as one of six pictures rep- 
resentative of America’s children’s art. It was 
done in one of the Art Service Project classes 
of the Works Progress Administration. 

Eunice Barnard Fuller writes in the New 
York Times Magazine: “It is a sacred tenet 
of the new art teaching never to give help 
unless it, is asked for, never to lay hands or 
brush or pencil to a child’s work, never to 
draw for him. If it is to be valid, the picture 
must represent his vision, not the teacher’s, 
the theory goes.” In the words of Mrs. David 
Heyman, exhibit chairman, “experimentation 
by children, not with children” is the theory 
of the progressive method. 

Regimenting children to old fashioned copy 
methods in art has been compared to making 
Negroes who were capable of subtle harmonies 
sing nothing but the scale. “Given proper 
materials, time and a sympathetic, intelligent 
teacher, he can naturally set down a lively 
and rhythmical interpretation of his environ- 
ment and his feeling about it,” the New York 
Times states. 


A. F. LEVINSON 


Painting Criticism and Instruction with 
emphasis in the modern use of color, both 
as an emotional force and as structural 
material for building plastic form. 
96 - 5th Ave., corner 15th St., N. ¥. C. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


O.prest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations: unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration. Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


OOOO SOOO OOOO 006066006060 SOe 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 
Professional training in Interior Architec- 
ture and Decoration; Furniture Design and 
Construction; Costume Design and Illus- 
tration; Graphic Advertising and Illustra- 
tion; Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


(Parsons) 


MID-YEAR 


courses’ SEART JANUARY 6th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART « ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Pazsipert 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 

SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 

Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 

Damariscotta Summer School of Art 

at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 
For catalogue address 

S. Peter Wagner... Rockville, Maryland 


PAINTERS’ CRAFT SCHOOL 


perfects vision and technique for artists, appreciation 
for amateurs, and original expressien for students by 
discarding customary measures, theories and copies. 
Home Courses prepare for portraiture, landscape, com- 
mercial art and advanced study in Beothbay Harbor, 
Maine, Summers, or in St. Petersburg, Florida, Winters. 
—10th Year— 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


New Orleans Art School 


INDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES LN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Catalegues on 
712 Royal Street 


Request 
New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Obie 
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Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION of the Print 
Makers Society of California at the Los An- 
geles Museum, March. Open to al!. Media: 
Etchings, engravings, block prints, in black and 
white or color. Jury. No fees. Awards. 
Closing date, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Louise Upton. Los Angeles Museum. 

TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Book- 
plate Association International at Los Angeles. 
Open to all. All media. Jury. Honorable 
mention. For information address: Mrs. Helen 


Wheeler Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB EXHIBI- 
TION at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Wash- 
ington. Open to all. Media: Water color, 
pastel, black and white. Fee, $2.00. Jury. 
Closing date, probably Feb. 1. Address for 
information: Susan B. Chase, Arts Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Jan. 12-Feb. 2. Open to all. Media: Oil 
and sculpture. Fee, $1.00 for non-members. 
Awards. Last date for cards, Dec. 28; for ex- 
hibits, Jan. 3. For information address: Lucia 
B. Hollerith, Sec., 808 17th St., N.W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers at Roullier Gal- 
leries, Chicago, April. Open to members. 
Media: Etching, drypoint, engraving, aquatint, 
mezzotint. No fees. Awards. Address for 
information: Bertha E. Jacques, Secretary, 4316 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OILS at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Jan. 1-26. Exhibits in- 
vited and selected. For information address: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 


Institute, Pennsylvania and Sixteenth Sts., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION at the John 
Herron Art Institute, March 1-29. Open to 
present and former residents of Indiana. All 
media. Closing date for cards, Feb. 17; for 
entries, Feb. 21. Address for information: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wichita, Kan. 
AMERICAN BLOCK PRINT EXHIBITION at the 



























































































































































































































































































































Wichita Art Museum, Jan 4-17. Open to 
Americans. Media: Block print. Fee, $1. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date, Dec. 25. Ad- 








dress for information: Wichita Art Associa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas. 


WOMEN PAINTERS OF AMERICA—exhibition 












































at Wichita Art Museum, Apr. 4-24. Open to 
all women. Media: Oil. No fee. Jury. 
Awards Closing date, March 20. Address for 

















information: Wichita Art Association, Wichita, 
Kansas. 




















New York, N. Y. 


50th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK at Grand 
Central Palace, Feb. 10-19. Open to all. 
Media: Arts pertaining to architecture. Ex- 
hibits received Feb. 3. Jury. Awards. Ad- 
dress for information: The Architectural League, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 
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KX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 13'6” - 16’9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 
































































Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
128-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 















“The Black Umbrella,” by Loran F. Wilford. 


Scenes of Cape Cod, New Mexico and Con- 
necticut will be included in the group of 23 
water colors by Loran F. Wilford to go un 
view at the Argent Galleries from Nov. 18 
to 30. This will be Wilford’s third New York 
showing, he having previously exhibited at the 
Ferargil Galleries and the Gatterdam Gallery. 
This winter the artist will conduct classes in 
painting and water colors at the Ringling 
School of Art, Sarasota, Florida. 

Born in Kansas, and atone time a member 
of the art staff of tha Kansas City Star, Wil- 
ford has visited different parts of America for 
his subject matter. He has a real pictorial 
sense, and works quickly in a crisp manner, 
while the paper is drenched with water. This 
gives him a swift clear-cut quality. He also 
shows particular ability in handling lights 


and shadows, transmitting the illusion of at- 
mosphere. By applying his paint freely and 
using strong contrasts, the artist records the 
evanescent effects of windy skies and clear 
day freshness. The most permanent impres- 
sion is left by his Southwestern scenes and 
the water colors done this summer in Province- 
town and Truro, Mass. 

At the same time the Argent Galleries will 
show palette knife paintings by Alice Tilden 
Gardin and a group of paintings, water colors 
and block prints by Rosalie Rees. The chief 
theme of the latter artist, who studied at the 
National Academy of Design and the Art 
Students League, is children, usually at play 
in the park with their mothers or nurses. Sev- 
eral childrens’ portraits are also included in 
her display. 








45th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS, at the American Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, 215 West 57th St., N. Y., Jan. 22-Feb. 11. 
Open to members. Media: Sculpture, oil, water 
color. Jury. Awards. Address for informa- 
tion: The Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th St.. New York. 

AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY, 69th an- 
nual exhibition, Jan. 3-21, at the American 
Fine Arts Building, New York. Open to all. 
Media: Water colors and pastels. Fee, $1.00 
each entry for non-members. Jury. Awards. 
Work received Dec. 21. Address for informa- 
tion: American Water Color Society, Harry L. 
— Sec., 215 W. 57th St.. New York, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
LITHOGRAPHY at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 20-Feb. 8. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mary S. Collins prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date. Jan. 10. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
BLOCK PRINTS at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 2-21. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mildred Boericke prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date. Feb. 21. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

18ist ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL AND 
SCULPTURE at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Jan. 26-March 1. Open to 
American citizens. Media: Oil and sculpture. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date for cards, Jan. 
3; for exhibits, Jan. 4. Address for infor- 
mation: John Andrew Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Springville, Utah 
SPRINGVILLE NATIONAL ART EXHIBIT of 
the Springville, Utah, High School. Open to 
all. Media: Oil. No fee. No jury. Closing 
date, March 15. Award: $500 purchase prize. 
Address for information: J. F. Wingate, Spring- 
ville, Utah. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WISCONSIN PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS at the Art Institute, 
April. Open to Wisconsin artists. All media. 
Jury. Awards. Address for information: Mil- 

waukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Romanesque Room 


“The Cloisters,” the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s medieval unit under construction at 
Fort Tryon Park, will contain a Romanesque 
Chapter Room from the French Abbey of 
Pontaut near Pau. James J. Rorimer, curator 
of medieval art at the Metropolitan, and 
Jacques Furst of the Marie Sterner Galleries, 
New York, conducted negotiations for the 
purchase of the room, which had been used 
as a barn for 300 years. 

Erected in the twelfth century by Cistercian 
fathers and their monkish architects and ma- 
sons, the New York Times states, “in the 
majesty and strength of its columns and in 
the bold simplicity of the vaultings, this room 
typifies the solemn grandeur of the early twelfth 
century style in France.” The grey stone 
walls of the interior, which measures 39 by 
33 feet, are broken by arches and columns, 
a description in the Herald Tribune reveals. 
The building was already some five centuries 
old when the French Revolution deprived it 
of ecclesiastical care. 

Taken down piece by piece and carefully 
numbered, the stones will be incorporated in 
the new building, which will be completed in 
January, 1938. The Pontaut Abbey will prob- 
ably be used for the Romanesque hall called 
for in the plan of the Cloisters, which is 
being erected by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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“These canvases,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, 


waving. toward the ever increasing stacks of 
pictures in his studio. “remind me of the pub- 
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“Sources of Color.’ A Mural Painted by F. W. Weber for Franklin Institute. 


A mural dramatizing the sources of color, 
executed by F. W. Weber, Philadelphia au- 
thority on pigments and their application, has 
just been unveiled at Franklin Institute in 
the section devoted to the science of light. 
Mr. Weber’s painting sums up in an unusual 
manner the history of color from the days of 
the Florentines to the present, with the story 
of nature’s sun-derived pigments complemented 
by a concise summation of man-made colors. 

Of particular interest is Mr. Weber’s use 
of various techniques, from the early schools 
of painting to the contemporary. In chrono- 
logical order, the charts are painted in the 
Florentine technique, namely, the yoke of egg 
and water used as a painting medium on a 
white gesso ground. The lamps at the top 
are painted in the Flemish method (School 
of the Van Eycks), in which the medium con- 
sists of the entire egg, emulsified with Damar 
Varnish, sun-thickened linseed oil, poppy oil 
and water. The painting is first laid out in 
a monochrome, after which the oil colors are 
used more or less in a glazing manner. White 
tempera is used to heighten the lights, and 
the tempera is applied directly in the wet oil 
color for detail. 





The group of dyestuffs, in receptacles at the 
lower right hand corner, are executed in the 
Venetian (School of Titian) technique—resin- 
oil painting over tempera, where the whites 
are laid on solid and impasto, and the shadows 
and darker colors glazed over the underpaint- 
ing. The group of flowers was painted in the 
Dutch resin-oil color method (School of Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck and Rembrandt). The beam 
of light projecting through the painting from 
ihe sun to the tubes of color is treated in an 
opaque manner, giving the appearance of light 
from within, through the use of the cadmiums 
with a Damar Varnish, sun-thickened linseed 
oil medium. The tubes and the machinery, 
symbolizing the manufacture of color, are 
treated in the modern direct painting tech- 
nique. 

This painting thus offers a means for in- 
teresting comparison of the various effects 
produced when the same pigments are used 
in different mediums and with varying craft- 
manship. Using the mural as a basis, Mr. 
Weber will give an illustrated lecture on 
“The Craftsmanship and Technique of Fine 
Arts Painting” at the Pennsylvania Academy 
the evening of Nov. 22. 








Great Calendar 


[Continued from page 2) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. 
24: Third International Exhibition of 
Etching and Engraving from Art Institute 
of Chicago; color prints; early American 


folk art. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Prints from Carnegie, 


CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—Nov.: 
hibition by local artists. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—Nov.: Flowers 
in art; International print show; water 
colors by Syracuse artists; North Ameri- 
can Indian art. 

OBERLIN, 0, 

Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art Museum— 

Nov.: Paintings by Henry Keller, 
DAYTON, 0, 

Dayton Art Institute—Nov.: 15th anniver- 
sary exhibition by Dayton Society of Etch- 
ers; Ohio Print Makers. 

DELAWARE, 0. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—To Dec. 9: Chi- 

cago Society of Artists. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance—To Nov. 28: Annual exhibi- 

tion of American prints. Boyer Galleries 

—To Nov. 25: Sculpture . Minna Har- 

kavy. To Nov. 28: Paintings by Luigi 

Settanni. Gimbel Galleries—To Dec. 1: 

Marsicano—paintings of northern Africa 

and southern France. Newman Galleries 


Arts—Nov.: 


Juryless ex- 


—Novy.: Isochromatic exhibition. Plastic 
Club—To Dec. 4: Group exhibition by six 
members. Print Club—To Dec. 7: Prints 
by Howard Cook. Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Etch- 
ings by Arthur W. Heintzelman. Warwick 
Galleries—To Nov. 23: Oils by Susan Hay- 
ward Schneider. Nov.: Prints in color by 
Margaret Julia Wilson. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Dec. 8: 1935 Carnegie 

International Exhibition of Paintings. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum— 

To Dec. 1: Italian handcrafts. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Nov. 26: 

Wood blocks by Thomas Nason, 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 24: 

fornia Society of Etchers’ exhibition. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—Nov.: Oils and 
water colors by Paul Cook. Studio & 
Gallery of S. D. Pohl—Nov.: Work by 
M. Teichmueller. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Dec. 8: “Our Gov- 
ernment in Art,” (A. F. A.); paintings by 
Ernest Fiene; work by Ernest Norling; 
designs by Douglas Donaldson. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union—To Nov. 25: 

nual Salon of Wisconsin Art. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Nov.: Wisconsin 
Society of Applied Arts; water colors by 
Antimo Beneduce; Polish arts and crafts. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Oshkosh Public Museum—Nov.: River 

Valley Artists. 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 
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Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 


































COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 
















— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 







INC. 
New York City 


























PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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Chemical Chats 


Proper Selection and Use 
of Colors to Be Discussed | 


This column will be periodically devoted | 
to discussions on the materials for per- | 
manent technics. This should be of con-| 
siderable interest to artists who are| 
| conscientiously trying to paint as lastingly 
|as possible. The articles will be presented | 
| by the Research Staff of the one manufac- | 
| turing firm which sincerely restricts all of its | 
| products to the principle of maximum per-| 
manency. 


The question of drying times of oil paints | 
| will be taken up briefly this issue. Only | 
one medium has been proven historically | 
to resist deterioration with age and to re-| 
tain a strong, uncracked, and flexible film | 
and that is Linseed Oil. Pure, cold-pressed, | 
| chemically untreated Linseed Oil is the only | 
|safe medium. Oils “refined” by chemical | 
treatment are not certain to be free of | 
the refining chemicals which may wreak | 
| havoc with the otherwise permanent colors. | 

Unequal drying rates of pigments in pure | 
|oil are caused by the different chemical 
natures of the pigments. Equalizing the 
drying times for the convenience of the 
artist, as is commonly done by the addition 
of siccatives, waxes and other adulterants 
of the vehicle, definitely harms the color 
and life of the film. Siccatives may harm 
| the pigments and will embrittle and darken 
the film. Waxes soften and weaken it. 
Use of these devices is at the expense of 
ultimate permanency. 

Dr. Martin H. Fischer (The Permanent 
Palette) has repeatedly pointed out these 
facts about natural drying times in the 
American Artists Professional League pub- 
lications in his impersonal capacity as a 
member of the National Committee on 
Technic. If the artist adheres entirely to 
either the “S System” or the “O System” 
of Dr. Fischer he can safely obtain more 
nearly equal drying times. The chemical 
similarity of the pigments within each group 
produces similar drying periods. 

Permanent Pigments is the only manu- | 
|facturer that indicates clearly and unmis- | 
takedly to the artist this “S” and “O”| 
| System classification and is also one of the 
very few that uses a vehicle of only pure, 
cold-pressed, chemically untreated Linseed | 
Oil. The artist is told fully of what he 
is buying and is supplied with technical 
| booklets which he may have for the asking. 


















































1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





° a 
‘Papers for, ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street = New York City 



































THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





NATIONAL ART WEEK 


The American Artists Professional League 
feels gratification at the response to National 
Art Week throughout the United States. Re- 
ports are coming in of results that may be of 
great value to artists and laymen, of benefits 
both cultural and financial. Merchant’s as- 
sociations are pleased. There are some who 
think so well of the plan that they would 
like to continue it the year round. The prize 
paintings by George Pearse Ennis and Orlando 
Rouland will be presented, to the winning 
states at the Annual Meeting in New York, 


|| January 30, 1936, to those states which ex- 


celled in the celebrations of National Art 
Week, and whose membership enrollment in 


HU the League’ showed greatest increase in 1935. 


F. BALLARD WILLIAMS SPEAKS 
OVER WOR 


Many radio talks were given, including 
hook-up over W. J. Z., none more interesting 
than those of our National Chairman, Mr. 
F. Ballard Williams, on November 4th and 
5th. In part he said: 

“In front of the Montclair Art Museum 
facing the nearby mountain, is an admirable 
bronze statue, by the sculptor, Hermon A. 
MacNeil. It is called “The Sun Vow.” It 
depicts an Indian boy pointing his arrow as 
if to crest the mountain towards the Western 
sun. Here is an appealing suggestion of an 
ideal—to aim high—to cross barriers—to at- 
tain some happy Canaan beyond. A similar 
thought and ambition lies behind the project 
of National Art Week, observed all over this 
country, from coast to coast, and even in the 
American artist colony in Paris. The idea of 
one week set aside to American creative work 
of all kinds and to be emphasized through 
concentrated and co-operative effort originated 
in Oregon. This suggestion made in the sum- 
mer of 1934 has been sponsored by the Ameri- 


|can Artists Professional League because its 


motive is in perfect harmony with the aims 
of the League. This aim is to urge the Ameri- 
can} people to become more aware of the 
progress and high attainment of their own 
workers in the Arts. 

“The record of the first year’s National Art 
Week was astonishing. Great interest was 
aroused in different sections of the country, 
Twenty states participated in 1934 and the 
governors of fifteen states issued either state- 
ments or proclamations. Museums, art clubs, 
men’s clubs, libraries and stores co-operated. 
. . . It should be acknowledged that the great- 
est single force in promoting National Art 
Week has been the art departments of women’s 
clubs. Highly organized and keenly in touch 
with existing conditions and needs, they have 
taken the initiative in no uncertain terms. 
They, and all other organizations, joining in 
concerted action with the League are strong 
in their belief in the vitality of the essential 
American spirit of getting some place further 
along the road of progress toward a finer goal. 
They believe that we as a country are capable 
of a more enduring and gracious national 
identity. They believe that influence to that 
end can best be exerted through the arts as 
expressed in the realms of painting, sculpture, 


the crafts and, architecture, of music, litera- 
ture and the drama. 

“All these influences as units are included 
in the program of the eventual National Art 
Week. During the period, each year, from 
approximately November \st to November 9th, 
there will be held in different states, cities 
and towns varied exhibitions of arts and crafts 
by American artists. In museums, art clubs 
and libraries, work done by public school 
students, window exhibitions in shops and 
stores; lectures and art talks before women’s 
clubs, men’s clubs, chambers of commerce. 
Efforts will be made to’ stimulate pride and 
interest in local art treasures and in historical 
or scenic beauty spots in .a given district. 
Attention will be called to all American crea- 
tive work. One museum has arranged to offer 
an Art Week discount on all sales of works 
of art made during this week. In Pennsyl- 
vania, 155 business houses in Philadelphia 
alone will have window picture shows and 45 
school principals have asked for instructions 
regarding their activities among the schools. 
There will be exhibitions of school work, 
competitions, etc., making the students feel 
themselves as an active part in the effort. 

‘In co-operation with the “Studio Guild” 
in New York City, displays were shown on 
Fifth Avenue, from 34th Street to 59th Street. 

“There is no discrimination to be shown 
as to the different methods of art expression. 
It makes no difference whether an artist is 
conservative, modernistic, symbolistic or sureal- 
istic as long as he is trying to express some- 
thing through the Arts. We want as much 
of the picture of the whole field of art effort 
in America 23 it is possible to achieve by 
focusing activities within one week of con- 
centrated effort... . 

“Art should not be some remote thing to be 
sanctioned only in museums and _ galleries: 
it should be something that touches everyday 
life. Our art should be recognized as 
our greatest national asset. Then why not 
know more about it, as it does affect our lives 
whether we know it or not. That is one of 
the principal motives behind National Art 
Week,—to bring art workers and the public 
te a better understanding of each other; that 
familiarity and appreciation may go ulti- 
mately hand in hand toward keener enjoyment 
of the world around us. . . . The next great 
popular revival of art appreciation will occur 
in this country and many believe it is even 
now occurring. . . . If we are part of this 
awakening, the idea of National Art Week 
may be a very real and vital influence toward 
that realization.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, November Sth, Mr. 
Williams again gave a splendid talk over a 
nation-wide hook up, with interesting supple- 
mentary speeches by Joseph Freedlander, 
president of the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York and by Jonas Lie, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 


NEW YORK 
New York State Chapter, Arthur Freed- 


lander, chairman, arranged with “The Studio 
Guild” to have art in Fifth Avenue windows 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street. New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


during Natienal Art Week. A distinguished 
group of artists loaned their paintings and 
the results were appreciated by thousands of 
visitors. Mr. Freedlander’s committee includ- 
ed George W. Parker, vice chairman; Ernest 
Townsend, secretary - treasurer. Honorary 
chairmen were Edwin Sauter, Schenectady; 
S. L. Aucello, Westchester County; C. L. 
Edholm, Tarrytown; W. Maclean, Larchmont; 
Mrs. J. Elfenbein, Larchmont; Rixford U. 
Jennings, Buffalo. The Advisory Board con- 
sists of F. Ballard Williams, Mrs. Percy F. 
Albee, Joseph Barr, Wilford S. Conrow, 
George Pearse Ennis. 


MONTCLAIR MUSEUM EXHIBITION 

The 1935 exhibition of painting and sculp- 
ture by the artists of New Jersey, under the 
auspices of the Montclair Art Association and 
the New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League, opened National 
Art Week in New Jersey. Varnishing Night 
was on Nov. 2nd, the exhibition extending 
until December 22nd. The A. A. P. L. Jury 
of Award consisted of Wilford S. Conrow, 
Gordon Grant, Grant Reynard, Ivan Olinsky 
and Brenda, Putnam. The jury of selection 
ircluded John F. Carlson, E. Greacen, A. P. 
Cole, H. Schnakenberg. Nura, A. W. Heintzel- 
man, A. S. Calder, Hobart Nichols, G. P. 
Ennis. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Large headlines in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer announced that “National Art Week 
Opens With Impressive Exhibits”, the most 
important being the water color and miniature 
exhibit at the Pennsylvania Academy, with 
thirteen others announced for the National 
Art Week. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington State’s activities were reported 

hy Miss E. Colborne. Local artists displayed 


‘RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


in down town buildings in Bellingham, chang- 
ing every two days during the week. State 
Normal School exhibited canvases and block 
prints by Ambrose Patterson. The opening 
of a Children’s Museum of pictures, block 
prints, modeling and soap carving, all done 
by children, also marked the Week. The 
Chamber of Commerce had a decorated win- 
dow, an, art speaker and exhibition at their 
luncheon Nov. 6th. The Afternoon Club, Nov. 
4th, had an art display and speaker, The 
Parents, Teachers Club had an art speaker, 
and the College’ Club had an art tea, speaker 
and exhibit of art members’ work. Their ob- 
ject is to help graduate members to a start 
in life and they use National Art Week to 
boost their artists. The exhibitions of paint- 
ings, etchings, Indian art and craft work were 
too many to enumerate. 


OREGON 


An interesting folder was received from 
Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, National Chair- 
man, for National Art Week, which opened in 
Portland on November Ist with a banquet in 
the Crystal Room of the Benson Hotel. The 
event of the evening was the presentation of 
a painting to a contributing art patron, Col. 
Quincy Scott, who spoke on “Motive for Na- 
tional Art Week.” Hon. W. F. Woodward 
urged the Skidmore Fountain as a site for 
an Art Centre. The presidents of various ‘art 
groups recalled the major art activities in 
Portland the past year. There were twelve 
art exhibitions in Portland during the week. 
The merchants’ windows contained exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture and altogether there 
were nineteen art programs and radio talks— 
a splendid record for Oregon. 


DELAWARE 


The exhibition of the 
of Fine Arts ushered in 
in Wilmington, Delaware. This is the twenty- 
second annual exhibition of Delaware artists, 
pupils of Howard Pyle and members of the 
society, and it will continue to Nov. 23rd. 
Miss Lucile Howard is an active worker for 
the proposed new art center which is spon- 
sored by the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts, 
Dr. C. L. Reese, president. Mrs. Ellen Du 
Pont Meeds acted as head of the women’s 
division and a large committee of representa- 
tive men and women obtained a subscription 
total of $370,000 from more than 3,300 sub- 
scribers. The Wilmington Society of Fine 
Arts was offered a plot of ground on the Park 
Drive together with the collection of the late 
Samuel Bancroft, Jr., provided that within 
five years a building be erected to house the 
collection which consists of English Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings with books, manuscripts, 
and letters relative to them. The new Art 
Center is the realization of the terms of the 
Bancroft bequest. 

* oe * 


Wilmington Society 
National Art Week 


In our next issue, there will be reports from 
Indiana and as many as possible of other 


states that could not be included in our pres- 


ent summary of news. 
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Permanent Oil Colors 
for Artists 
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M. GRUMBACHER 
Dept. N.D. 

Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
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American Artists Offer Reproductions. ttl sn'ne sth ost of coop 


Christmas Greeting card. 
of Notable Original Prints as The diflerence in price is governed by'the 


size of the card and the quality o se 
used for the mountings ail eee 


Christmas Greeting Cards TWENTY-FIVE CENT CARDS Packed 12 to Box | 
' 


2501 Angel Rockwell 
2502 Sunlight on Stone John Taylor Aree’ A 


Send your friends Christmas Greetings that are genuine works Harber Styine Howerd Coo 


Mahonri Youngs 


of art. Christmas cards to bring joy not only for a day but Speed Desreer’ sche Tae 


for 'a lifetime. These cards are priced at five, ten, fifteen and 2509 Prelude . 


© . . . A ines [art i 
twenty-five cents. Each card is an incomparably fine repro- 21! $f, Catherine's elie, John tayldr Arms | 


° an Bernardino Moun fas ba steer 
duction of an etching, woodcut or lithograph.by one of the © 31 Yecht Races "Arnold Renna 
following significant contemporary Amerigan Artists: 2516 Forest Folk anaes, at 


John Taylor Arms Mable Dwight J. J. Lankes’ José C. Orozco 1BY Band Gy Wa 
Ernest Fiene Reginald Marsh *" Grant Reynard ee stessen Giver Harold Deni e 
ve oe Dorcthy McEntee . Diego Rivera 1504 Winter Woodland R. W. Woiceskerk 

anda Gig 


F 505 Silent Night R. W. Woiceske’ 
Howard Cook Emil Geno Leo J. Meissner = Arnold Ronnebeck = an titan Opera Box Rogie us ne 


. a Kenneth Hayes Miller Rudolph’ Ruzicka 1608 Hodvon River Rudolph. Ruzi 
. Costi ins tar’) ° a 
John Steuer? Curry Eloise Howsed, Jerome Myers, Agnes Tait Iso Fiat seca tan aaa 
Richard Day Victoria Hutson T. W. Nasotiy Harry Wickey hone tee emande Gi ; 
Adolf Dehn Rockwell Kent Warren Newco ; R. W. Woiceske Still Life with Flowers — Ga ‘2 
Harold Denison Paul Landacre Edith W. Newton: Mahonri Young 


Three Generations 
PRAISE FROM THE PRESS 


The $ 
Emily Genaver, N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM: 
“A small collection of choice reproductions of the 
best things being done by American artists today.” 


‘3 y, 
Open Air Schoo! por too Roma 

pen i : 4 
v. Annes Teta 


~ 1510 
isl! 
1512 
1813 
1515 
516 
151 an 
1518 The Council of Elders Leo J. Meis 
1519 New England Church Howard Coo 
1520 Sunday Afternoon J.J. Lankess 
1521 Circus Rider Mabel Dwightf” 
522 The Station Howard k 
1523 Child and Globe Peggy Bacor 
1524 New Year's Day J. z nkes, 
1525 Stadium .. . Berkeley Paul Lendacre~ 
Sy eter +e 
oc e rno' Oo = 
“The cards are delightful and the idea one of the 1528 Indian Wells Richand Den. a 
best | have heard for a long time in the field of - “ — TEN CENT CARDS Packed 25 to Box ton, | 
ert... lam impressed with the high quality not a = ; T001_ Dyckman St. Church Ernest: Fiena, a 
only of the prints themselves but of the reproduc- Sod a ME 1002 Inditos José Dror 3 
tions.” ne - “ a : 003 Valley in Winter Eloise Ho hee 
, fone Godspeed Rockwell Kent 
Edward Alden Jewell, NEW YORK TIMES: Nae Tah: Fees Uae Cg on once 
"It is to be hoped that the greeting cards may en- 5 ey Diege tive "4 
i thi S mil Gans. 
joy the large sale they deserve 3 ee The Jest Sree 
J. F. Rothermél, BIRMINGHAM: NEWS ‘(Ale.): : Holiday Tame. J, J. Lonkes | 
“The American Artists Group greeting cards—their In response to regtests for a portfolio that ering Locomotive Reginald Marsh * 


i ir Christmas Night Victoria Hutson, 

beauty is far ahead even of that which | expected. would containa complete set of the American Added Attrgetion Don .Free } 
. Artists. Group, Greeting Cards, we have pre- Homeport 

The SAN FRANSISCO NEWS: . ’ i 

Oe will certainly be a welcome innovation in the pared the onespictured above. This portfolio — untry a 5 ae 4 

Christmas card field." contains one hpndred:and: eight reproductions Hudson Highlands Under Snow 


: : Harry Wickey, 4 
h th ‘ cuts. ckey 
Jane Allen} THE OREGONIAN, Portland: of etchings, lithographs and woodcuts Department Store Kenneth Hayes Millen = 


"This year's cards won't go. into - ~— nee The purchaser,of "greeting cards, who prefers Old Invabitocte ‘anes Miogias 4 

i i . ° . Nati Eu Hiagi ; 
scat Gers: Seber nd vido and « aiff wo ach rind, “HEE HEC econ 
tions of prize-winning etchings, woodcuts and litho- 
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Alice ‘Lawton, BOSTON. POST: 


rather than identica} cards to all, will find this Horses Running Before Storm ; 
ee ‘ teuart 
graphs by the leading contemporary American and collection admirably guited to his purpose. It First Avenue Park on jerome Mya 


: Jerome Myers: 
Mexicen artists.” offers to the colle a handy reference file 1026 ard Eugene login 


and to the art student an invaluable aid in the ners 
THE DISPATCH, Columbus, Ohio: 


Peggy Bacon © 

or i Mabel Dwight 

“Never before has the work of these artists been one of cone? work in the graphic Huldah's ; Edith New fe ¥ 
available to the public in any form at such low =: ar Pinion in Navajo Land = Mahonri Young 
‘ : aye Child and Lamb Rockwell Kent? 

The cost of this portfolio is twelve dollars. Village Kirk Leo J. Meissner — 


Franklin Stove Wanda Gag © 


CENT CARDS Packed 25 to Bor | 


Sd Sedeatiolilenune. : HANDBOOK OF THE A Cool Drink Eugene Higgins = 


Rosella and Dai John E. Costigan 
New York, N. Y. | AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 503 Christmas ‘Carole Don Freeman 
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I am enclosing check or Money Order for $ contains 108 illustrations from Sesnian aii easicie One boned . 
for the following items: : which you can make your Mexican, Landscape José Orozco | 
copies of the HANDBOOK. @ $ .25 Christmas Card selections. eae ‘Emit Gono 

copies of the PORTFOLIO @ 12.00 { “The American Aptists Group has published a a Eve Waste or % 

1 HANDBOOK intended as the catalogue of their Whitaker's Road J. J. Lankes ~ 

copies of CHRISTMAS CARDS No } traveling exhibitions of works of thirty-eight tomate Soruy dohe SE ee 

1 graphic artists. The. notes on each artist are now on Mountains Adolf Dehn | 


| long enough and’tivelyenough to be a welcome Rew York Tower egy vic 

| addition to the accessible information about the Reginald Marsh 

1 lives and works of. these artists.. The Handbook ee, won oor a 
1 is worth reading for the statement of principles: 2 Gulls oh Ruzicka ds 
j alone."—BROOKLYN MUSEUM QUARTERLY. 


Rudolph Ruzicka’ 
PRICE 25 CENTS 


Sea Gulls : 
Girl and Doll Jerome Myers: 4 
These Christmas cards can be obtained at the better q 80 Pages — Size 6x9 


Snow Valle Harold Denison = 
Along the \ealian Border Adolph Dehn» 
Department and Book Stores in nearly 300 cities. 


Island Steamboat Reginald Marsh | 
On —_ of Gale Leo J. Meissner - 
Winter Landsc: Victoria Hutson 
A Bit of Old New York Rudolph Ruzicka © 
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